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his highness, and to assure him of my devotier” 
of mock humility, at | to his service. I hope, with your consent, to be 
the same time amusing | presented at the approaching recepilem of: 
himself by turning the Saturday, and I beg you to place my name em 
ring round and round | the list of persons admitted to that honor.”” 
upon his finger. «You may assure yourself, Baron, that X 

«“T shall owe youa Will not fall. I will take note of it immedi- 
debt of deep gratitude, | ately. His highness shall be informed, an@ J 
my lord, for the ready | doubt not he will be well satisfied with yeur 
willingness with which | earnest zeal.’’ 
you are about to ex. The private secretary himself appeared alse 
pedite my nomination. | much pleased with the frank and polite @e- 
I await this slight to- | meanor of Frederic, and when the young maam 
ken of your usual and | rose to depart, he conducted bim into the 
habitual kindness.” ante-chamber with so marked an attention, that 

« Sir,” replied the the numerous applicants in attendance there 
minister, endeavoring | Teg’tded him as a most important personage, 
to regain his compo- | and envied him accordingly. 
sure, “I donot rightly| ‘Take the address of Baron de Neuberg, 
understand why you | Counsellor Inspector,” said the secretary to 
presume upon the pos One of the clerks. Then with a polite bow, 
session of that ring | “ Adieu, Baron, till Saturday.” 

Frederic saluted him and departed. 

In the meantime, Baron Grossenstein bad. 
written in all haste the following rote :— 
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—if I could have ima- 
gined the kindness you 
have shown me, I 
| would not have delay - 
ed, even for a moment, 
to present myself to 
| ou, and assure you of 

The Count de Rosenheim lived a very re- my devotion; but—’’ 
tired life: he passed for a morose and disap- « Bat,” interrupted 
pointed man. The death of his wife, whom he | the Count, smiling, 
had dearly loved, added to a political disgrace “you were kept away 
which had fallen upon his family, had caused | py seme other attrac. 
him to withdraw almost entirely from the court | tion, of which you, 
and the world. He amused himself by super- jlike all other young 
intending the education of his daughter Con- jmen, have doubtless 
stance, who was then in ber eighteenth year. many; and so forgot 
The reputation of the young Countess, for | the old friends of your 
beauty, talent, wit and fortune, had already family—-that is not 
geined her many suitors; but the Count did right, but we will say 
not eppear disposed to make an early choice of | no more about it; we 
& son-in-law. He adored his daughter, and | wij) not rake up the 
feared a separation from her. past—what are you do- 

These detafls were already well known to | ing now? Still study- to—” 
Frederic, so that one may conceive the feelings ing at the Univer- " SSoseiae . SSS co SSS “My lord Baron, I | 
with which he entered the Count’s elegant | .j¢,)>? aa 5. ee . SS eS | 


and replied in a tone 


| 
CHAPTER Ill. | 
| 


resume that you will | 
residence. P ye 


« Whom shall I announce, sir?’’ asked the | 


Servant, who met him in the ante-chamber. 

“ The Baron Frederic de Neuberg.”’ 

The man bowed, and passed into an inner 
room, the door of which he accidentally left 

open, so that Frederic, while approaching it, 
could distinctly hear the result of his message. 

“ The Baron Frederic de Neuberg !” replied 
the Count, in a sharp tone. “I do not know 
the gentieman! What is he ?’’ 

“ A young man, my lord, who appears rery 
well.”’ 

« Pshaw '!—what does he want ?”’ 

«I do not know, my lord; he asked to see 
you—lif not inconvenient—he said.’’ 

«Confound him! but let him enter. 
first arrange this.”’ 

This preamble was very little encouragement 
to Frederic. He tarned pale, and felt his knees 
tremble under him: but it was too late to re- 
cede. He endeavored to rally and to regain 
his composure. The servant reappeared, and 
hoiding the door open, made him a sign to 
enter. Frederic took courage, and passed into 
the Count’s cabinet. 

The Count was within, at the farther end. 
He was tall and thin, with a bald forehead and 
a slight stoop. His features had an expression 
of severity, that at once struck Frederic; and 
his piercing eye fixed upon the yourg man 
seemed to read his every thought. His slightly 
@ontracted brow, and haughty lip, showed 
plainly enough that the visit was ili-timed, and 
that he would seize the first pretexi to shorten 
it. He made one step towards Frederic and 
then stopped. The latter bowed respectfully, 
and in raising his head again met that cold and 
haughty look that made him shudder: his color 
‘@hanged rapidly, and he involuntarily placed 

hand upon the medal as if to convince hiw- 
Melt he had not lost it. The Count replied by 
Pa slight inclination of the head, anda gesture 
‘of the hand, but did not speak. Frederic’s 
embarrassment redoubled, bat he felt it was 
"neces ry for him to speak ; the Count evidently 
Pexpected him to commence the conversation. 
«J ask your pardon, my lord Count,” said 
7 he, in a voice that trembled in spite of himself, 
ee my visit is inopportune. I should be 

fieved to intrude upon your kindness, and I 

ald sincerely regret my boldness, if I knew 


it interruptei any more important occupa- 
>”? 


Hold, 


m Saying these words, Frederic raised his eyes 
toward the Count, and saw with joyful surprise 
PGhat the severe and dissatisfied look had gra- 
, cleared away, and that his whole coun- 
tenance wore a more agrveable aspect. 
+] shall be always pleased to see you, sir,”’ 
ithe Count replied, with coldness indeed, but 
“with none of the hanghtiness which his first re- 


' @eption portended, «and shall doubtless deem | 


your visit far from inopportune, when | know 
* its motive.” And he ceased speaking, point- 
, ing politely to a seat. 

Frederic bowed his thanks, greatly embar- 
SFassed to find a suitable answer to this implied 
question. 

. When I know its motive,” repeated the 
sQount, mechanically, and as if pursuing the 
‘sitain of some other thought, while his eyes, 
fixed upon the young man, expressed great 
" and evident surprise. “But in truth!’ he 


“said, with sudden emotion. Those features! | 
Are you | 


Yes; it is a striking resemblance ! 
“the young Frederic de Neuberg ?”’ 
or Good!” thought the young man, 
od !”’ 

«Certainly, my lord Count, I am Frederic 
de Neuberg.”’ 


_ #Ah! good Heaven, what a resemblance! | 


PeTruly, my young friend, you are the exact 
likeness of your charming mother.’’ 
“His young friend,” thought Frederic, al- 
‘most leaping from his seat, ‘* oh, talisman !”’ 
+ «J am indeed very glai to see you,”’ conti- 
Rmued the Count, kindly, and extending his 
hand—« tell me, I beg you, why you have not 
visited me before.” 
Whatever reliance Frederic might have upon 
Anis talisman, he certainly had not the slightest 
expectation of so rapid a change. His joy, in 
being received in this manner by the father of 
Constance, was so lively, that he could only 
reapectfully press the hand extended to him, 
and murmur a few words which his agitation 
rendered uniatelligib'e. 
« “I should certainly be displeased with you,” 
added the Count, who perceived his embarrass- 
ment, and could not help smiling, «and 1 
b Should severely censure your neglect of your 
“fn nds, if I did not perceive that you yourself 
ready regret it.”’ 
Most assuredly, my lord Cennt,”’ 
i sderic, in a voice almost stifled by jov,—« if 
mould haye hoped fer so laverable a rece; 


* 


replied 


~*~ 





i 
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“he | 
seems to forget that my name was mention- | 


This question put 

Frederic at his ease. 

The past was a dar- 

gerous subject, to 

which he krew not 

how to reply; but the 

turn the conversation 

now took was easy and 

pleasant. It was lively, 

long, and animated, 

and either the virtue 

of the talisman, or his own wit and manners, 
made Frederic an acceptable companion to the 
Count. 

« Listen, my young friend,”’ said the latter, 
at length, rising and interrupting a moral and 
philosophical digression, “we will drop this 
subject for to-day. I do not wish, however, 
to dismiss you—quite the contrary—bot at all 
events, when you do go, I hope it will be only 
to return.’’ 

«It is a proof of your kindness to me,’’ said 
Frederic, ‘and I shall not fail to evail myself 
of it.’’ 

« Good! but in the meantime I must present 
you to the mistress of the house. It is but 
proper that Constance should know you, since 
you are to visit us often.”’ 

This unexpected proposition absolutely made 
Frederic tremble, but Count Rosenheim, who 
had turned aside to open the door of the saloon, 
did not notice his agitation, and when he made 
him a sign to enter, the young man had regain- 
ed his composure. Constance, seated near the 
window, was amusing herself with her embrol- 
dery 


«‘ Constarce,’’ said the Count, approaching 
her, «I have come to present to you the son 
of one of my old friends, who will visit us 
often—Baron Frederic de Neuberg.”’ 

Saying these words, the Count turned to 
point to Frederic, who nad remained a little 
behind. Constance raised her eyes to salute 
the Baron de Nenberg, whom she did not sus. 
pect to be known to her; but when they met 
those of Frederic, she trembled violently, red- 
dened, paled, and retreated. Frederic, who 
had passed between her and her father, hid this 
emotion of surprise from the Count; and while 
he was respectfully saluting the young lady, 
she had time to recover from her agitation. At 
the same moment the door was opened, and a 
lackey presented himself. 

«“ My lord Count,’’ said he, “ the carriage of 
the Baron de Grossenstein is entering the 
Court of Honor.” 

«© Pshaw,” said the Count, evidently annoy- 
ed. «It is well; I will go to receive him. I 
| 
} 





do not bid you adieu, my young friend, for I 
shall return immediately.” 

And he went out, leaving the young people 
alone. They were both agitated and remained 
|silent. Their glances had met several times, 
and each time Constance blushed and lowered 
| her eyes—when Frederic broke the silence 
| which had already lasted too long. 
| «J conld not have dared, madam, even yes- 
terday, to hope for the happiness of being ad- 

mitted to your presence—and you see me as 
much surprised as gratified at the reception I 
| have met from your father. May I hope my 


happiness may be increased, and that you will | 


imitate his goodness ! 
| «I know not why you should doubt it, sir,”’ 
| replied Constance, without raising her eyes, 
| «it is sufficient that my father has received 
| you to make me also receive you with plea- 


*s 
sure. 


« certainly the kindness of your father is very 
| precious to me; but it is to you that I address 
myself, and I should attach so much more 
value—”"’ 

« Bat,’ interrupted Constance, with a wick- 
'ed smile and a slight trembling in her voice, 


«jit seems to me that yon have acquired this 


‘idea but very lately! Wby—since you area 
friend of our family—since 
known that our doors would always be open 
to you not before visited 
us ?”’ 

While uttering these words, she rapidly rais- 


you 


you—why have 


ed her eyes, and regarded Frederic with a pe- 
netrating and furtive glance, that pierced him 
to the heart. 

“ Why !—ah, 


. 
so? 


good Heaven, if I could only 
have done 

«Ir you could have done so! What has pre- 
vented it for more than a year, that—”’ 

Constance suddenly felt her imprudent 
vivacity ; she ceased speaking, and blushed 
deeply. 

« That is true !’’ cried Frederic, ‘ for more 
than a year I have sighed for the happiness I 


now enjoy— for more than a year— 
The doors were suddenly thrown open, and 


he became silent. 


mnst have | 


THE ENTRANCE OF BARON GROSSENSTEIN. 


««Enter, my lord Baron, I pray you,’’ said 
Count Rosenheim, “I am delighted that you 
have deigned to honor us with this visit.” 

** Good Heaven,’’ said Constance, suddenly, 
who had become deadly pale, ‘that man again ; 
I detest him. Frederic, I beseech you, save 
me from this visit—give me your arm, and let 
us go into the garden.”’ 

While speaking, she passed her arm within 
that of the young man, who, strongly moved by 
this unhoped-for familiarity, pressed it lightly 
to his heart. 

Baron Grossenstein approached. He was a 
short, stout man, of about fifty years of age, 
whose restless eyes denoted much vivacity— 
and whose look, at once cunning and cold, in- 
spired an involuntary antipathy. 

‘“‘How!’’? said he, with a polite air to Con- 
stance, ‘‘are you about to flee from me, my 
charming young lady ?”’ 

‘‘J, sir!’’? replied Constance, in embarrass- 
ment; and not knowing what to say, she 
looked to Frederic, as if imploring his assist- 
ance. 

«I do not think it is the young lady’s inten- 
tion to shun you, sir,’’ said Frederic, smiling 
—‘*but I am leading her away; she has pro- 
mised to show me the gardens—and I pray her 
to perform that promise.”’ 

«< Indeed !*’ replied the Baron, with a con- 
temptuous tone and a provoking glance, “it 
is you, then, whom I am to thank for this!” 


haughtily replied. 

Constance, frigktoned, pressed instinctively 
toward him. This scene had not escaped 
Count de Rosenheim, who was watching a)) 
three from a little distance. 

« Frederic,” said he, laughing and adyan- 
cing, ‘* I did not know your taste for horticul- 
ture. Come, T will show you my tulips.”’ 

He took the arm of the young man, and 
looked at his daughter, who resumed her seat, 
and busied herself with her embroidery. Fre- 
deric made an involuntary movement, as if to 
place himself again between her and Grossen- 
stein, but the Count drew him away with a 
gentle violence. Frederic bowed in silence, 
saluted Constance respectfully, and passing 
before the Baron, accompanied M. de Rosen- 
heim into the ante-chamber. There the Count 
extended his hand— 

«<°Till we meet again, my young friend,’’ 
said he to him, “‘ but do not be so much ofa 
stranger; come and dine with us to mor. 
row.”’ 

Frederic, confounded, pressed the Count’s 
hand, and murmuring his thanks, withdrew. 





When he gained the street, it seemed to him 
that everything was unsteady; that the houses 
were dancing around him. He pressed his 
hand to his forehead, as if to convince himself 
he still retained his reason; that he was awake; 
that he was not the dupe of some fantastic 
dream. So, he was the friend of Count de Rc- 
senheim, who had spoken to him of his family, 





| bad called him Frederic—had taken his arm! 
| Ah, it was an event replete with happiness and 
j}amazement! He began to run, as if to dissi- 
| pate by rapidity the excess of joy that almost 
, overwhelmed him. He did not re-enter the 
| « Golden Lion’ until evening. 
Scarcely had he passed the threshold, when 
a waiter stopped him— 
‘My lord Baron,”’ said he, “ here is a packe 
| which was left for you.’’ 
©] thank you,’’ replied Frederic. 
It was a small casket and a letter. 
| ter contained these words— 


| 


‘««T am pleased with you, Frederic ; you have 
fulfilled my intentions, and I think I have also 
| satisfied yours. Bat the enjoyment of the pre- 
| sent is not sufficient; we must also look to the 


future. The future, as you yourself said, de- | said, with ironical politeness. « This ring sig- | surprise, received him graciously. 


| pends upon courage and labor. 

| «The place of Counsellor Inspector of the 

| Prince’s domains is vacant. Go and ask for it. 

| Address yourself personally to the Minister, ia 
whose gift is, Baron de Grossenstein.”’ 


‘The deuce,” thought Frederic, «and our 
quarrel of to-day !"’ 

“If he makes any difficulty, I send you a 
} talisman that will bring him to reason,”’ 


‘; As you please, my lord Baron,” Frederic | 


_ | who had introduced him to his daughter, who 
«Ah! lady,” quickly answered Frederic, | nad invited him to his table! Constance, too, f 


{ 


Frederic hastily opened the casket ; he found 
in it a ring which bore the motto of the im- 
pressions received from-the unknown. 


«< If you lose the ring, you are yourself lost. 
Let it not leave your finger. Only show it to 
Grossenstein. Insist, threaten; tell him that 
you are not alone—that you have other re- 
sources; and do not leave his office without the 
appointment in your pocket. After quitting 
the Mivister, go directly to the palace, ask for 
the Prince’s private secretary, show him your 
appointment, and tell him that your wish to 
present yourself at the reception on Saturday 
night; and request him to have the goodness 
to mention you to his Highness. 

*¢ All this must be done /o morrow, after that 
it will be too late. When you have suceceded, 
you will again hear from me. Depend upon 
your friend. Mens Conscra Recri.”’ 

‘¢ Burn this letter.”’ 


We leave Frederic in a state of overwhelm- 
ing amazement. 


CHAPTER IY. 


asked the private secretary of Grossenstein. 
«‘ The Baron Frederic de Neuberg.”’ 





| turned in a moment or two. 

| “His excellency is engaged ; he cannot re- 
| ceive you at this moment. If your lordship 
will confide to me the object of your visit, I 
will do myself the honor to write and inform 
| you when his excellency can give you an au- 
dience—”’ 


‘* Pardon me,” interrupted Frederis, ina firm | 
though polite tone, ‘I come to speak with the 
minister upon affairs of the highest importance 


—whick will not admit the least delay. I have 
but a few words to say. Be pleased to tell him 
this; say to him that the business regards him- 
self personally.”’ 

The secietary bowed, and in a few minutes 
alter introduced Frederic into the minister’s 
cabinet. When Baron Grossenstein saw the 
evidently disappointed as wellas angry. He 
advanced with a haughty air— 

*¢ What do you want, sir?’ 

“I wish to speak to my lord Baron pri- 
vately,”’ replied Frederic, calmly; and he seat- 
ed himself upon a chair placed near his escru- 
toire. 

«‘ Bernell,”’ said the Baron, in a voice ren- 
dered tremulous by agitation, ‘«I will call you 
inamoment. Well, sir?’ turning to Frederic, 
upon the disappearance of his secretary. 

‘Well, my lord Baron; I have heard that 
the office of Counsellor Inspector of the Dc- 





| mains is vacant, and I come to ask you to pre- | 


; sent me to the nomination of his highness.’’ 
The Baron was so amazed at the seeming au- 

| dacity of this demand, that he absolutely leap- 

| ed from his seat. 

‘Sir, are you a fool or mad ?—that—”’ 


| with great calmness. ‘I ask for this place— 


and I am sure you will grant it, when you learn | 


| my claims.’’ 
| Your claims! at your age! and—’’ 

«‘ Behold them,” said Frederic, taking off his 
glove and showing the signetring. A frightful 
| change passed over the countenance of the 
| minister; he became deadly pale, his eyes 


4 Seemed starting from their sockets, and he | 
| gazed at the ring as if fascinated by the head of spectfully saluted him, and was conducted to | 
| Medusa. He staggered and fell upon his seat. | the door by Bernell; the latter utterly con- | 


The let- | 


Frederic himself was alarmed at the effect he 
had produced. 


regained some degree of composure. 


young man, he knew him instantly, and was | 


«‘ Neither, my lord Baron,’’ Frederic replied, 


give me the place that I 


ask, and nothing mere. 
As for the rest, and 
to avoid all useless 
discussion and delay, 
I ought to tell you 
that this little ring is 
but a slight token 
of what I possess; 
that I am not abso- 
lutely isolated in the 
| world, and that I have powerful friends, and 
after this brief and candid explanation, I doubt 
not you will be glad to rank me among yours.”’ 
| Frederic, during this speech, which he ac- 
|companied by a mocking bow, watched the 
effect it produced upon the minister, and saw 
that he was completely disconcerted. 

«« Sir,”’ replied the latter, after a short pause 
and with a strong effort, «I am in truth glad 
| to think that we may live in good understand- 
ing with each other. It even seems to me that 
we may be mutually useful. With regard to 
the place you seek, you must know, that it will 
| be very difficult for me to fiduce the Prince to 

accept a counsellor young as you are. Never. 
| theless, be assured I will use my best exertions; 
| I hope to succeed, and to give you an early 
| proof of it. So I enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
you again very soon.” 
| He rose while uttering these words; but 
| Frederic calmly retained his seat. 
«* Your pardon, my lord minister; but I am 
| convinced you will be kind enougt to give me 
an immediate appointment to this place.” 
“ Tow, sir ?”? 
«Even 80, my dear Baron! it is a little favor 





‘¢ Whom shall I announce to his excellency?’’ | which I expect from you. I know the old 


popular proverb; you will pardon me for quo- 
ting it here; «One bird in hand is worth two 


The secretary entered an inner room, and re- | in the bush;’ and I am firmly resolved not to 


go hence without the appointment in my 
| pocket ”’ 
; Sir? 

“It is even so, my dear Baron!” replied 
Frederic, calmly crossing one leg over the 
other, “I rely on your goodness, and your 

| indulgence.’? 

It would be difficult to describe the impotent 
wrath of the minister, and the ditferent expres- 
sions of hate, fear and passion that were suc- 
cessively depicted upon his face. 

* So!” he muttered at last, between his 
clenched teeth, «‘I see you have carefully 
combined your plans, my young friend; it is 
well! very well! but you have not perhaps re- 
flected upon the results; that is true; but—so 
be it. You take advan‘age of your position, 
to-day — well, mine may come to-morrow. In 
the meantime we will finish—the less said, the 
better.”’ 

*«‘] entertain the same opinion,” said Fre- 
deric, calmly. 

The minister rang furiously. ‘: Bernell!”’ 

‘‘My lord Baron?’’ said the secretary, ap- 
pearing at the door. 

«* Put the seal of state to the appointment 

for the office of Counsellor Inspector of the 
Domains, which I handed you yesterday, and 
fill up the blanks with the name of Baron Fre- 
| deric de Neuberg. Do it quickly and bring it 
| here.” 
After the lapse of a few minutes Bernell re- 
| appeared, bringing the document. Grossen- 
stein signed it, and gave it with a grateful bow 
to Frederic. 

«« My lord Baron,” said the young man, ‘I 
return you my grateful thanks. There is 
nothing I would not do for the service of the 
Prince, and you may assure him of my devo- 
tion. With regard to yourself, my lord, I 
trust there is no necessity to give utterance to 
the sentiments I experience !”’ 

«¢ Very good, very good, Baron de Neuberg ; 
Iam pleased to see you in so excellent a dis- 





| 





my feelings for yourself.” 


founded by the turn affairs had taken. 


; unchained ! 
| ferns] abyss. 





position, and you may be equally certain of | 


“Amelia! The devil has risen, the devil ® 
We are upon the brick of the im- 
I must see you. Come quickly, 


aad bring Ludolph. Baron De G.’” 


And he sent it to the Marchioness de Zef?, 
the Prince’s favorite. After this he went im. 
mediately to the palace. Upon his entraace 
he met the private secretary. 

«So, my lord Baron,” said the latter, * %& 
seems you have already appointed a CounseRer 
Inspector! I congratulate you—he is verp 
young—bat yet—appearances are ip hie 
favor.”’ 

* You think so!’ replied Grossenstein with 
a strange smile. ‘I believe, indeed, that he 
is capable, very capable. I think he wil) be 
attentive to business. We shall be satisfied 
with him.” 

The Baron, however, was plainly disconcert- 
ed by the rapidity of Frederic’s movements ; 
for when again alone, he uttered a deep oath, 
accompanied by a gesture of disappolated 
malice. 

Nor was the young man himself without ¢is- 
quietude. Although confiding in the hiddex 
and seemingly magic power, that overcatee 
every difficulty in his path, he could not cen- 
ceal the fact, that ofall the enterprises he had 
undertaken this last was by far the most diff- 
cult; and he feared its results. The rage oT 
Grossenstein, he was convinced, would seek 
every Opportunity for revenge, and he knew. 
not how to guard against his anticipate? 
attacks. Remembering the invitation which 
he had received from the Count de Rosenheim, 
he determined to profit by it and to ask his 
counsel for his future conduct. 


CHAPTER Y. 

The dinner to which the Count de Rosem 
heim had invited him, was altogether a family 
affair. The conversation was extremely ani- 
mated, and the emotion of Frederic, and the 
singular situation in which he was placed, 
added to his usual flow of spirits, a feverish 
excitement that was evinced by extraordinary 
liveliness and vivacity. Constance listened 
with undisgnised pleasure, and the Couat. was 
evidently delighted with his young companion. 
Frederic, on his part, no longer remembered 
the character which the latter had acquireé 
for sternness and severity. He saw that these 
were for the public only, and that in his de 
mestic intercourse, M. de Rosenheim was 
really a fond and indulgent parent. This dis- 
covery emboldened him to ask his advice, So, 
immediately after dinner, he led him aside te 
one of the recesses of the window, and inform- 
ed him of his appointment. 

«‘Counsellor Inspector!’’ cried the Conn. 
‘: My young friend, accept my congratulations ; 
it is an unexampled favor, particularly at your 
uge. The place is an excellent one; the more 
so that it will place you in direc! commual}- 
cation with the Prince. Your future fortune 
is in your own bands.’’ 

«I will not conceal from you, my dear 
Count, that4l am somewhat alarmed at this un- 
expected favor. Iam ignorant of the duties 
it imposes upon me, and though I am asxious 
to perform them with fidelity, 1 know not ts 
whom to apply for instruction.’’ 

« That is a matter of great importance. Your 
duties embrace the only part of the adminis- 
tration in which the Prince is personally inte- 
rested. But you will doubtless have a guide im 
the instructions of the minister.” 

«Unhappily no. I ought to tell you that J 
obtained the place in spite of the violent oppo- 
sition of Baron de Grossenstein.”’ 

« You astonish me! The Baron has hitherto 
had everything bis own way. If he is your 
enemy, you have need of both prudence aad 
wisdom. Grossenstein is a vindictive man, by 


| no means scrupulous; and he is all powerful 
After this mutual irony, Frederic again re- | here.’’ 


** Confound him,” said Frederic. 
* Attend to this for your future conduct. 


| The Prince is a somewhat good, but idle and 


| Frederic did not forget the instructions be | y... man. He is surrounded and governed by 
Bat Grossenstein, with a strong effort, soon had received; he hastened to the palace, 0d three persons, who play into each others 


was announced to the Prince’s private secre-— 


hands. Grossenstein, the minister ; the Cheva- 


« Sir,” said he, almost choked by his emo-' tary as ‘Counsellor Inspector of the Do- | pier Ludolph, master of the wardrobe; and 


tion, ‘that ring! what signifies—’”’ 
| «Calm yourself, my lord Baron,’”’ Frederic 


| nifies that I wish for the vacant place, and that 
| you are about to give it to me—that is all.”’ 

| «Sir, in trath—you singularly abuse—I so 
| little expected.”” The minister could not pro- 


| ceed ; he stopped speaking and passed his hand 
_ over his heated brow. He then fixed his small 


; mains.” 
The secretary, notwithstanding. his evident 


_ exhibited bis appointment, and said— 
«¢T was anxious, sir, to meet you, to present, 


to assure you of the zeal which I hope to bring 





as soon as possible, my personal respects, and | 


| Amelia, Marchioness of Zeft, the Prince’s 


mistress. The Prince does not love them, but 


Frederic | he Is accustomed to them, and is a creature of 


habit. When he throws aside his indolence, 
he has a just mind, elevated ideas and a jeelng 
heart. But these moments are rare. He 
fettered by idleness, and sees only with the 


to the exercise of my duties. The gratitude | eyes of those who besiege and direct him. 
that I feel for so great a favor embeldens me | 


is a great misfortune—if you have a quarre! 


piercing eyes with so hateful and menacing an | to say that my exertions shall be unremitting with Grossenstein, you will have the trio upex 


expression upon the youth, that the latter al- 


to evince my worthiness of it. I am impatient 


your hands; and the contest will be a difficuts 


‘most trembled. He, however, soon rallied, to lay the tribute of my thanks at the feet of, one, I forewarn you. 
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« As to the rest be wise and prudent—the 
Prince loves the company of the young. He 
@ gay and affable; try to see him, and to speak 
with Your duties, im which he interests 


, Will make thet casy, You will please 
him, Iam 
obliged to 
Cc 


will be 
be : their attacks.— 
raid he, to his @anghter, who now 


ma 


them, « M, de Neuberg has com- 

ed to mo some news which he, he, bad 

‘hitherto te He is appointed Counsel- 
dor Inspector of the Domains.”’ 

«« Counsellor !’? repeated Constance, smiling, 
<<at twenty-two! That is excellent!” She 
made him a low bow. « At last we shall have 
‘@ councillor without a wig!” 

Her father laughed at her sally, and the con- 
versation, turned aside by her pleasantry, con- 
finued in this tone— 

“An idea has just struck me,’’ said the 
Count at last. «Let us go to the park. Con- 
stance, get yourself ready. You can ride?’ 

ho asked of Frederic. 

« Yes, tolerably,”? replied the young man, 
with a modesty not quite sincere. 

«Good! I will mount you on horseback, 
and we will accompany you in the carriage. I 
dcpend upon mecting the Marchioness de Zeft; 
you must attract her attention, approach her, 
and pay your court to her in such a manner ae 
4o convince her that you wish nothing better 
than to change the trio toa quartette. But 
above all, you must not let it appear that you 
know us. I warn you that we are in bad re- 
pute at court.” 

During this conversaticn, Constance made 
her appearance, equipped for the ride, and 
they set out. 

«We are fortunate! There is the Mar- 
chioness,’’ said the Count; “look at that ele- 
gant carriago—she is there, with Ludolph and 
another. Hasten to her side, young cavalier, 
and,’’ he added, in a lower tore, “ be courte- 
ous and gallant.”’ 

Frederic replicd by a bow, and galloped off. 
He gradually approached the carriage of the 
Marchioness, curbing his fiery steed with mas- 
‘terly ski)}, and doing all in his power to attract 
ber attention. 

Amelia de Zeft had been, and still was, beau- 
tiful. She was one of those women, few, in- 
deed, in number, against whom time seems 
powerless, and who contend with him with so 
aauch art and success, that they conceal, if 
they do not altogether efface, all traces of his 
<ourse. Dazzling at a distance, fascinating 
when near, we hesitate to attribute the graces 
they possess to aught else than the freshness of 
gouth, which, however, has long since fied 
them. Amelia was not young; but no one 
thought ber old. She had seen more than 
thirty yoars—perhaps forty—and it might be 
even more—no one knew, and no one cared to 
know. 

Such was the impression she made upon Fre- 
doric, and on his part, he had been closely ob- 
@erved by the Marchioness. The pleasing ap- 
pearance of the young map, his elegant form, 
and the address with which he managed his 
horse, drew upon him the scrutinizing glance 
vof the great lady. 

~* Who is that young man ?’’ she asked, «I 
Wave never met with him anywhere.”’ 

* Nor I,” replied Ludolph ; “he is probably 
some nameless adventurer.” 

« Not so,” interrupted the third person, who 
‘was no other than the private secretary. ‘He 
‘is Baron Frederic de Neuberg, lately appointed 
‘Counsellor Inspector.’ 

«‘ Ah!” cried the Marchioness, with a move- 
mment of lively surprise. “That—that young 
‘ man ?”? 

Frederic, in the meanwhile, had been gradu- 
ally approaching the carriage, and having re- 
cognized the private secretary, and remember- 
ing the advice of Count de Rosenheim, deter- 
mined upon making a bold stroke. He rode 
close to the carriage, and said in a tone at once 
gay and respectful— 

« Sir Secretary, I come to ask you to do me 
@ signal service, for which I shall be eternally 
grateful.’”’ 

“Willingly, Counsellor, if it is in my 
power.” 

«<I burn with the desire to offer my respects 
to the Marchioness de Zeft. As I have not the 
honor of being known to her, I beg of you to 
give me an introduction.” 

At the same time he bowed gracefully to the 
beautiful Marchioness. 

«¢ In truth, Counsellor, the task you give me 
is no difficult one; the Marchioness already 
knows your name, and therefore—”’ 

«<< And therefore,”’ she interrupted, smiling, 
-* the introduction is already made.”’ 

« It remains, then, to learn if it be favorably 
~roceived, and if { may hope that my homage is 
-acceptable.”’ 

«It seems that you doubt it, then ?”’ 

«TI am too anxious not to fear.’’ 

«« Very well replied! Modesty is always be- 
coming to young people. But I confess I did 
aot suspect you capable of it.” 

«‘T{—and why not ?”’ 

«Because I have heard that you are very 
vold.”’ 

« Possibly—I know of but one thing that 
could alarm me.’’ 

«* And what is that 7?” 

*« The frown of a beautiful woman.’’ 

“That is something. Well, we have made a 
good beginning |” 

The conversation continued in this piquant 
tone, and became as animated as possible. The 
catriege was driven at a slow pace, and Frede- 
ric, managing his horse with one hand, sup 
ported himself by the other, leaning upon the 
door of the carriage, and towards the lady. 

This lasted for some time ; at last they sepa- 
vated. The Marchioness and ber party return- 
ed to the palace, and Frederic rejoined at a 
gillop the carriage of Count de Rosenheim, 
aho was driving back to his own residence. 

** Well, young cavalier!’’ said the Count to 
tim, “the battle was well fought. I watched 
you from a distance ; you must have been quite 
charming !”’ 

« You are amusing yourself at my expense,’’ 
replied Frederic. 

«“ Not so; I give you but your due praise, 
my friend. I am well satisfied, and I predict 
you will make your way at court.” 

Constance was silent, and appeared sad. A)! 
’ Frederic’s efforts to recall her gaiety were use- 

less. She merely directed to him a glance of 
discontent, and when she alighted from the 
: carriage, loft him with a grave adieu. 

« Good heaven! my dear Count!” said the 

youth, in groat agitation, «J fear that I bave 


end then your 


offended, bat unknowingly and uniatention- 
ally, your beautiful daughtr. May I presume to 
ask you to explain to her the manner ia which I 
have acted this evening, and the motives of my 
conduct 1”, fy. 

« Be 
ingly 


» Frederi-,” the Count laugh- 
; “1 will take care to tell her that 
acted by my , and that I am well 
with your conduct. Let us see you 

again soon.”’ 

He extended his hand and rejoincd his 
daughter. 

Frederic regained his hotel, overwhelmed by 
a crowd of different emotions. He raw him- 
self driven into a carecr that was besct with un- 
seen obstacles and dangers, against which he 
was every moment liable to stumble; be felt 
himself to be the principal actor in a dramatic 
mystery, of the denouement of which he alone 
was ignorant, and obliged to improviee his own 
part, while all the others appeared well ac- 
quainted with theirs. He in vain endeavored 
to solve the motives of that hidden power that 
had raised him to his present height, whence a 
sing!e act of imprudence would inevitably pre- 
cipitate him. The longer he pomiecred the 
greater seemed the mystery, his efforts were 
useless, and he therefore endeavored to forget 
it in the erjoyment of the present. 

On the following morning he received a se- 
cond letter and an enormous package. The 
former ran thus :— 

‘«« | owe you every praise, my dear Frederic. 
You have succeeded; but we must not slecp 
upon success. You have incurred great enmity. 
Grossenstcin sceks the hand of Constance, he 
will pardon neither your successful rivalry nor 
your appointment. He is a dangerous enemy ; 
be always armed, and go out as little as possi- 
ble alone. 

‘* ] advise you to seek your former friends at 
the University. Give them the means of en- 
joyment, and defray the expenses. You must 
have a carriage and a scrvant in livery. Go to 
Muhlenberg and demand one thousand florins 
from him; he will give them without difficulty. 

«© You have begun well with the Marchioness. 
Continue your game, and make her believe you 
willing to play the part of Ludolph, with the 
advantage of youth on your side. You must 
please the Prince. I send you complete in- 
structions for the proper discharge of your 
duties as Inspector. The portions marked with 
red ink are the most impo:tant ; you must study 
them diligently. The Prince interests himself 
in these details; you will find there his own 
views and opinions, which were opposed by the 
late Inspector. Make yourself well acquainted 
with them, and detail them to him with confi 
dence. It will delight him. As to the rest, I 
see that I can trust to the Sagacity of your 

judgment, and the readiness of your wit. Con- 
sequently this will suffice for the present. 

‘*] will write again before the reception. 
Count upon your friend, M. C. Rk.” 


This letter gave Frederic ample cause for re- 
flection. 

« Be armed !—not to go out alone! It seems 
to me he ought to send me another talisman to 
render me invulnerable, or at least some sove- 
reign balm, for the preservation of life. But I 
must follow his counsel, get around me a body 
guard of students, and study those abominable 
pages.’”’ 

After this reflection, he went to the banker 
Muhlenberg, who already knew of his appoint- 
ment, and who counted out to him the money 
required, observing, with a laugh, that it was 
in advance of the first quarter of his salary. 
Provided with the money he returned to the 
Golden Lion. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TERMS. 


The subscription price of the POST is $@a year in ad- 
vance—served in the city by Carriers—or 4 cents a single 
aumber. 

The POST is believed to have a larger country circula- 
tion than any other Literary Weekly in the Union with- 
out exception. 

The POST, it will be noticed, has something for every 
taste—the young and the old, the ladies and gentlemen of 
the family may all find in its ample pages something 
adapted to their peculiar liking. 

Back numbers of the POST can generally be obtained 
at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer, Owing, 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the 
Paper, those wishing back numbers had better apply as 
early as possible, our rule being ‘First come, first 
served,’’ 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS,—We cannot un- 
dertake to return rejected communications, If the arti- 
ole is worth preserving, it is generally worth making a 
clean copy of, 

ADVERTISEMENTS,.—-The POST is an adimirabie 
medium for advertisements, owing to its great circula- 
tion, and the fact that only a limited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and other 
mattersof general interest, are preferred. For rates, see 
head of advertising ooluinns, 


PROSPECTUS. 


For the information of strangers who may chance to 
see this number of the POST, we may state that among 
its contributors are the foliowing gifted writers: 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (or Enotanv,) ALICE 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS.M.A. DENISON, 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE, The Author of ‘‘ AN 
EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT,’ The Author 
of “ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM,” &c., &c. 

We are now engaged in publishing the following 
novelet, WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY WITH 
APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS :— 


THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


The following—WHICH WILL ALSO BE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY WITH ENGRAVINGS—wWill be published in 
due season :— 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY, 


4 TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of ‘‘ The 
Lost of the W iiderness,’’ &c., &c. 


In addition to our original novelets, we design 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LET- 
TERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE 8E- 
LECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PRO- 
DUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 











LIST, &c. For terms, see the head of this celuma. 


POPULAR FALLACIBS. 

As it is of considerable importance in times 
like these, that erroncots views as to Gnancial 
affairs should not be cherisbed, we 
propose inthis article to examine a few opi- 
pions that we consider popular fallacies. And, 
in doing this, we shall not pretend to any in- 
fallibility on our own part. Oar own views 
may be the fallacies, and these we controvert 
be based upon truth—but, im either case, little 
harm can result from inciting the minds of our 
read+rs to an investigation of subjects upon 
which it is important that right opinions should 
be held. 

Let us take first what we consider a fallacy, 
expressed in the following extract from.a con- 
temporary :— 

The paper money of our banks, as long as they 
are unable to redeem it, is intrinsically worth 
about half a cent per note! The pictures of 
such banks as people believe are all right and 
will eventualy redeem them, they will of 
course be willing to receive and psy at their 
nominal value, though to convert them into 
coin. ‘it would cost about four cents on the dollar. 

We know not how serious our contemporary 
was in making the above italicised assertion— 
bat a good many men are serious in proclaim- 
ing the same taing. Now this we hold to be a 
fallacy—ove self evident Onits face. Forif a 
certain “‘ piece of paper”? be really only worth 
about half-a-cent, how is it that it can be ex- 
changed or sold, payable in flour, meat, dry- 
goods, gold, &¢., for almost its nominal value? 

Of course, the intrinsic value of a bank-note, 
as of any other legal paper or obligation, is not in 
the mere value Of the paper on which it is 
written or printed, but in the engagement <x- 
pressed thereupon. The title deeds to a hand- 
some property, though the parchments upon 
which they are written may mot be worth half-s- 
cent, are really worth—not by any fiction, but in 
fact and verity—the value of the property 
which they convey. 

Involved ia this popular fallacy—as with all 
respect to those who differ from us, we hold it 
to beo—is another, and a very popular one. 
This is, that gold and silver have in themselves 
& peculiarly real and substantial value, as it 
were—which other forms of property, such as 
houses, lands, flour, iron, coal, &c., do not 
possess. In other words, that a promise to 
pay so much gold and silver on demand, is 
really and intrinsically more valuable than a 
promise to pay so much flour, coal, or iron on 
demand. Butis itso? What peculiar infrin- 
sic, unartificial value is there in gold, for in- 
stance? It seems to us that intrinsically, 
really, gold is not so valuable a substance as 
either wheat, iron, or coal. Let any one ask 
himself, whether it would not be better for the 
world to be deprived of all the gold that is in 
it, than of all the iron or wheat. We think 
the common sense of the great majority of men 
would decide that, intrinsically, gold is not a 
very valuable commodity. 

Jt strikes us, therefore, that it is a popular 
fallacy to suppose the great value of gold to be 
natural and intrinsic—the fact being that its 
value is toa rather unusual degree, not intrinsic 
and natural, but artificial. Gold and silver 
have been adopted as the currency of the 
world—not of particular nations enly, but of 
the whole civilized world—and this has given 
these metals an artificial value, far greater than 
that which they naturally possess. For in- 
stance, when this continent was discovered, the 
native inhabitants were amazed at the avidity 
displayed by the Spanish visitors and conque: ors 
for gold. Gold, to the Peruvian or Mexican, 
did not seem so peculiarly precious a com 
modity. It was not good to eat, not particu- 
larly useful to them in any way. They did not 
know that the Spaniards longed for its posses- 
sion, not because of its natural, but of its arti- 
ficial value. 

We hold it, therefore, to be a fallacy, that 
gold and silver would be held at anything like 
their present values, were they not the recog- 
nized ‘ Jegal tender’? not only of this country, 
but of the world. 

Another popular fallacy, as we imagine it 
connected with the above, is the idea that a 
Bank note is the representative of as much gold 
and silver as it calls for. 

Think a moment, intelligent reader, upon 
this matter. It has always been held to be 
sound doctrine, that banks might be safely al- 
lowed to have three dollars in bank notes to 
every dollar of specie in their vaults. But even 
saying that they were allowed to have only two 
dollars in notes to one of specie—and banking 
probably would not pay with less than that— 
how could a thousand dollars of notes be con- 
sidered a fair representative of only half that 
amount of specie? 

Now is it not therefore clear, that, under the 
banking system—managed even in perfection— 
the notes can never be justly said to represent 
coin. They represent the assets of the Bank— 
which are always partly coin, but mainly the 
bills payable of the merchants, store-keepers, 
manufacturers, mechanics, &c., to whom it has 
loaned the bank notes in question, taking their 
promises to pay in exchange. It has loaned 
its own credit, and taken credit—that of Indi- 
viduals—in return. 

This fallacy which we are considering seems to 
usa very mischievousone. For the great mass 
of people, who do not look beneath the surface 
of things, are led to fancy, when a sudden 
alarm caused them to turn their attention to the 
Banks, that things are a great deal worse than 
they really are. They say, in consternation, 
why the Banks have not one dollar of specie 
for three of paper—not one dollar of specie, 
perhaps, for six to ten of notes and deposits— 
and, thinking that all is up with them, they 
commence a ‘run’? which absolutely forces a 
suspension. 

Now, if we are to continue the Banking Sys- 
tem, we must try to extend a correct knowledge 
of what that system really is—so that more may 
not be expected of it by the public than it was 
created to perform. You cannot manufacture an 
institution, three-fourths credit, one-fourth cash 
—and then expect it to do a cash business 
whenever “hard times’”’ come. 

It appears to us that the most effectual mode 
of counteracting this fallacy, is the adoption of 
that part of the New York system of Free 
Banking, which requires the Banks to deposit 
State Stocks with an officer of the State go- 
vernment, as a security for the ultimate pay- 
ment of their notes. A statement that this 
security exists, being engraved upon the notes, 
the public at large into whose hands they fall, 
are effectually disabused of the idea that tbe | 
notes are really representatives of so much | 





specie in the vaults of the banks. They begin to | 


see that there is other property that can be re- 
presented, besides gold and silver—and that 
the notes represent their full valae in the Bends 
of the State, and will therefore ultimately be 
redeemed at their full value, even if the 
Banks should suspend specie payments. Now 
this knowledge tends of course to prevent a 
panic and a run upon the Banks; snd probably 
it is almost entirely owing to this State Bond 
security, that there was no “run” upon 


the Banks of New York, notwithstanding the | 


contagion of the « run” in Philadelphia. New 
England, we believe, has not the New York 
system—but her people are probably well ac- 
quainted with the principles upon which the 
Banks.aze really constructed ; and, further, the 
New York Banks acted like a breakwater, 
to keep off the force of the Philadelphia sus- 
pension. 

One fallacy more, as we consider it, we may 
be allowed to netice at this time. That is, the 
fallscy that the Banks always strengthen them- 
selves in proportion as they curtail their dis- 
counts. This fallacy is based on the idea, thst 
because a moderate exercise of a power or 
faculty may result in good, therefore the im- 
moderate exercise will result in much creater 
good. We all remember the anecdote of the 


the whole box of pills taken instanter would 
cure him at once. 
kind of thinking and acting in the world. 

The New York Banks, after an unwise 
expansion in July of seven millions 
dol'ars, contracted twenty millions in about 
five weeks. Of course they thought they were 
strengthening themselves, even if they were 
breaking down those who owed them; and, as 
to this latter matter, they justitied themselves 
with the plea that necessity knows no law. 
But, it is as clear as daylight, that if the great 
lenders of money begin breaking up their cus- 
tomers, their customers’ failures will finally re- 
coil upon theniselves. Therefore, it does not 
follow that because a contraction of one million 
aweek might have strengthened the New York 
Banks, that their contraction of four millions 
a week was just four times better for them. 

But enough for the day, of what we consider 
popular fallacies. We have stated our views 
with all deference to the opinions of others, 
claiming no infallibility of judgment. But we 
think we hear some one question—why have 
Banks at all? This opens too wide an inquiry 
for the close of an article; but one thing we 
may be allowed to say. With all the admitted 
evils of the Credit system, the freest, wisest and 
most practical nations have always cherished 
it. That seems to us no weak argument, though 
not, of course, a conclusive one. But if you 
have the Credit system, you must have some- 
thing in the shape of notes or bills-payable, to 
represent and embodythat Credit. The choice 
is then between the paper made by Individuals, 
and that made by Corporations. In a country 
like this, you cannot bring things down to the 
specie, ready-cash standard, without laying 
such heavy fetters upon Trade and Industry as 
they will not bear. In proof of this, we have 
the fact that in cases of Bank suspensions, and 


the calling in of Bank notes, a vast horde of 


other paper currency—-composed of individual 
notes, the notes of large towns, the notes of 
private bankers, &c., vulgarly called “ shin- 
plasters’—rushes in to supply their place. 
Now it seems to us that, as a practical matter, 
the choice is between the notes of incorporated 
Banks, which can be controlled in a degree, 
and can be made reasonably responsible —and 
the shin-plaster currency. Believing this, we 
feel disposed to give the preference decidedly 
to the former. The Banking system is by no 
means perfect, and probably never can be made 
so. If it could be made perfect, however, it 
doubtless would be liable to be mismanaged, 
so long as we have men, and not angels, for 
Bank Directors. Bat that Private Bankers 
would be more watchful of the signs of the 
times, less disposed to ¢xpand in good weather 
and contract in bad, and not so much given to 
getting more than the legal rates of interest, 
we do not at present believe. 





Div Nor Know Wuar To Do Wrrna tue 
Monery.—The following instance, as we learn 
through a friend, recently transpired in New 
York. 

A gentleman having ten thousand dollars de- 
posited with one of the banks, and beginning 
to donbt its solvency, drew out that amount— 
insisting upon having the whole in specie, and 
getting it. Having his $10,000 all safe, he felt 
highly elated—but, in a short time, came the 
question what to do with his treasure. He did 
not like the idea of keeping it in his house—the 
danger of its being stolen, and of himself being 
murdered perhaps by burglars to conceal the 
theft, being far too palpable. Finally, there- 
fore, he concluded to deposit it again, choosing 
another bank. But when he went to open the 
new account, the Bank officers insisted upon 
knowing where he got so much specie. «J 
drew it out of the pank,”’ he replied. 
‘‘Then,”’ said they (in accordance, as we un- 
derstand, with an agreement between the barks 
of that city), ‘« we cannot receive your deposit.”’ 
An application to another bank, met with the 
same question as to where he got the specie, 
and the same refusal to open an account with 
him. And, finally, knowing not what else to 
do with the money, the gentleman went back 
with the gold to the bank from which he had 
drawn it, and begged them to receive it again 
on deposit, to which they laughingly consented. 

This story illustrates two things-—-the service 
which banks really perform to the community 
by accepting the custody of the gold and silver; 
and the modes resorted to by the New York 
banks at this time to prevent their depositors 
from drawing specie from them. 





Tuis Year anv Last.—The imports at New 
York for September, 1857, are more than a 
million of dollars Jess than for September 1856. 
The specie exported from New York, was only 
about $13,000 more than the amount imported. 
This show is very favorable. Fewer foreign 
goods coming in, little specie going out. 

On the other band, in September of last year, 
New York exported over seven millions of do- 
mestic producc—this September she bas only 
exported about four millions. The reason 
doubtless is the contraction of the currency, 
whicb has prevented the shipment of produce 
from the West to New York. It is to be hoped 





that the means will soon be found to bring on 
this produce, which will not only pay a great 
amount of debts, but give a large business to 
the railroads this fall and winter. 
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| ing that there mus! no 
man who thought that if «one pill a day,”’ as | 
the doctor prescribed, would soon cure him, | 
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THE SUSPENSION. 

As we write this, it appears almost certain 
that the Legis/ature of this State will legalize 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks 
for a limited period—say till somewhere be- 
tween March and July next. If this be done, 
it will be atthe request of the great mass of 
the business mea of the State, without regard 
to their politics. Asto the effects of a suspen- 
sion of specie payments, we may be allowed to 
make a few remarks. 

In the first place, everybody grants that sus- 
pension is an evil—the argument for it being | 





| that itis not so great an evil ss that ent 


which we are now laboring, a general with- 
drawal oi currency and confidence. It should 
therefore be only temporary, as we give stimu- 
lants to one caught in a storm, and ready to | 
perish, until nature bas had time to restore the | 
balance of circulation and the vital heat. How 
is suspension to do this ? 

First, it is desigaed to substitute a legal con- 
fidence in the banks, the voice of the repre- 
sentatives of the State, for the individual 
heretofore felt in them. Inatead | 


confidence 


| of every man's resolution rot to run upon the 


banks, we have the voice of the msjority resolv- 

be any run upon them | 
for a certain period. Under this legalized 
coniidence——this voice of the people, speak- | 


| ing through their authorized representatives 
There is a great deal of this 


—the banks will proceed to loan out their 
notes again to the community, in ex:hange for | 
the business notes of individuals. Private | 
capitalists—always even more easily frightened 
than the banks themselves—will follow suit, | 
and begin to loan out their hoarded treasure 
also. Business will revive, manufactories once 
more be set in motion, stocks rise in valne— 
there beginning to be buyers of these, as well 
as sellers—best of all, the loans of the banks 
will be used in buying the surplus produce of | 
the agricultural ‘istricts, to forward it to the 
Atlantic ports and to Europe—with these notes 
the farmers will pay the storckeepers, the store- 
Keepers the Eastern merchants—while the pro- 
duce will cross the ocean, mush of it, to pay | 
our debts abroad. 

Our readers rememb<r the old nursery story, 
bow when ox would not drink water, water 
would not quench fire, fire would not burn 
stick, and ie not Go something or 
other needful, forget what—but when the 
first named party was once set going again, the 
whole circle moved on in the performance of 
the duties required of them. So it will be, 
it is believed, when the waves of an unfettered 
currency begin to flow once more. 

And now, for the dangers of such a state of 
things. Because expansion and stimulation are 
sometimes needed, we must not stimulate a 
weak man too much, nor continue stimulation 
too long—lest the last error be worse than the 
first. If you withdraw the specie touchstone— 
for specie payments are mainly useful as a 
touchstone, to designate when bank expansions 
are going too far—bank-directors must be 
doubly careful. Let them resolve to confine 
their loans strictly to business paper, and to 
paper with which collaterals of an undeniable 
margin and character are deposited. If they 
insist upon these two points, there is not much 
danger, just now, of a too great expansion. 
And, with the limited importations which these 
times will inevitably produce, and the going 
forward of the surplus grain and cotton crops 
to Europe, the banks will find themselves in a 
position next Spring or Summer to resume 
specie pay ments. 

We do not know that it is a thing to be re- 
gretted—for it is ‘‘a fault which leans to vir 
tue’s side’’—the tendency at present in the 
popular mind to even overrate the evils of a 
suspension. The principal evils of former 
suspensions, have arisen from the springing up, 
ina night as it were, of a worthless crop of 
paper toadstools, called shinplasters —issued 
often by men and corporations possessing no 
real capital, and from which the community 
suffered great losses. None of this brood 
should be tolerated a moment. With an effec- 
tual smothering down of these devices of un- 
scrupulous men—the evils of suspension will 
be greatly lessened. The Bank of England, 
for the twenty-five years ending in 1822, wasin 
a state of suspension. And yet England waged 
her great war with Napoleon during that pe- 
riod; and itis probable she could not have 
waged that war—without prostrating her tra- 
ding and industrial pursuits—if the Bank had 
not suspended. Let us not therefore by fool- 
ish croaking, make the matter any worse than 
it really is. Providence favors the brave and 
hopeful. Even if our good ship has been 
driven a little too fast, and sprung a leak there- 
by, we shall not reach the harbor of safety any 
sooner, by taking in all sail, and lying welter- 
ing helplessly like a log in the trough of the 
ocean. A little courage, a little daring, a little 
imprudence even, is often far better than a 
sluggish, do-nothing despondency, which croaks 
down every proposition that promises safety, 
because no course of action can be shown to be 
without its peculiar dangers. 








Div Nor Do It.—We announced in our last 
paper, that the New York banks had resolved 
to increase their discounts three millions of 
dollars. Notwithstanding this resolution, the 
weekly statement proved that their loans had 
been curtailed nearly two millions, instead of 
being increased three—that about five millions 
of their deposits had been withdrawn—and 
that, worst feature of all, their specie had been 
reduced about two millions, in the face of an 
arrival of over a million from California! 

Some newspaper editors in this city, who 
seem to take their cue from the New York edi- 
tors, have been prophesying a great flow of 
specie and business to New York as a conse- 
quence of the present position of her banks. 
These are also the men who advise ‘ contrac- 
tion’’—*‘ further contraction’”’—*“ still further 
contraction’’—as the panacea for all parties, 
banks, merchants, and laboring classes, at this 
time. We do not wish to be disrespectful, but 
really these gentlemen remind us of Dr. San- 
grado, with whom “ bleeding’’ was the univer- 
sal cure-all. Lessening the currency, they 
think, will give the financial body strength; as 
Sangrado argued relative to withdrawing the 
vital blood from his sick patients. Well, gen- 
tlemen, in our humble opinion, you will see 
that it will not work so. If the Banks pursue 
the advised course, they will first break all the 
merchants and manufacturers, throwing thou- 
sands of people out of employment —greatly 
injure the farming community—and finally have 
to go into liquidation themselves. Already 





| 


bank-ttock is depreciating greatly, under the 
effects of the same depleting process which has 
injured railroad stocks. 

The merchants of New York feel this, and 
have declared the absolute necessity of an in- 
crease of bank loans to the amount of seventeen 
millions of dollars—seven millions to bs loaned 
to the commanity at once. Bat the Banks 
hesitate—ferring that ope day’s panic might 
force them into a suspension, which even the 


| People themselves could not legalize, except 


by amending the Constitution—a long process. 

How things are working in New York, the 
list of failures that we quote this week, will 
best inform our readers. It includes twenty in 
Boston, fifty in New York, and seven in Phi- 
ladelphia, while the rest are scattered through 
the country. New York may be reaping a great 
deal of glory (in the opinion ot some) through 


/the present equivocal position of her banks; 
| but she is certainly reaping a great deal of 


whirlwind. 


THE ARCHITECTS OF RUIN. 

Credit is a very ticklish thing. A perfectly 
solvent mercantile firm could be ruined by a 
detractor who was allowed to go on unchecked 
ic a course of misrepresentation and slander. So 
evident is this, that the law will punish any 
one who attempts thus to injure his neighbor. 
Can it it be wondered then, that the organized 
attempt of a party of gambling speculators and 
brokers, to ‘bear’ down the stoc« of a rail- 
road, a bank, or other incorporated company, 
should so often prove successful. They pre- 
dict the ruin of such a company, they whisper 
doubts of its solvency, the Company finds its 
monetary operations hampered on every side 
by such whispers, and—finally--the predictions 
fulfill themselves. Tne London Times recently 
said :— 


‘Nothing is casier than to ruin a bank, and 
in England, in consequence of this facility, 
such attempts are classed with the worst of- 
fences. At this moment two persons are lying 
in Newgate for endeavoring indirectly, im a 
particular case, to excite public distrust; and 
although one of them was a man of respecta- 
bility, who acted upon a fancy that he had § 
been personally injured, no one bas been found J 
to utter a complaint of the severity of the sen- 4 
tence. In New York on this point there / 
perfect free¢dom. Hence no ipstitution & 
spared, and, indeed, the leading concerns are 
the first to be attacked, since if these can be 
broken the minor ones are sure to fullow.’”’ 


In order to prevent, in some degree, the mis- 
chief done by these architects of ruin, all sales } 
of stock on fime should be rigorously prohibit- 
ed by law. Toese gamblers buy and sell stocks, 
deliverable at a future day—often months dis- 
tant. This interval is employed in striving, in 
all sorts of ways, cither to raise or lower the 
price of the stock they haye bought or sold, as 
their interests may dictate. Gambling in stocks 
cannot, of course, be entirely prevented; bu 
it can be greatly lessened, by making it illegal 
and disreputable, and forcing it into secret hele 
and corners, like other kinds of gambling. 





Not a Panic.— Certain presses reject the 
idea that at least three-fourths of the present 
great financial convulsion is the result o 
# mere panic, because, as they urge, of the 
seriousness of the difficulty. But the h 
of the world is full of instances where sli 
causes bave produced very seiious and d 
trous effects. 

Let us suppese a not uncommon case. 
fire breaks out in a crowded theatre. The 
is really dangerous, doubtless—but, so far 
the fire is concerned, not one person need t 
injured. Prudence and calm composure 
extricate the whole crowd without a burn. 
suppose a panic ensues. Hundreds mayt 
trampled to death—a result not properly ai 
butable to the fire, but to the folly and cow, 
ardice of the crowd. 

So it is often with accidents to steamb 
—hundreds of lives are lost through the 
results of panic; especially when the off 
of the boat themselves are the first to 
fright. 

Now, as to the present financial com 
we hold it to be three-fourths the effect of 
— beginning with those influential officers of 
financial bark, the bank directors of New Ye 
There was danger, no doubt. But when 
raised the cry ‘* save yourselves’’—and 
selves acted upon it—the panic commun 
itself to all the other banks, and to the 
mercantile and financial community. Noa 
that things have settied down enough to endl 
sensible men to look around them, they 
‘“‘Where is the danger, where?” but 
pointed to nothing at all commensurate 
the alarm. The truth is, the bankers of 
York city were panic-struck, and as 
always do in such cases, made matters just 
times worse than there was any need of ¢ 
being. 
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09” * Papa, have guns got legs?” « N , 
“ How do they kick, then?” « With r 
breeches, my son !”’ ‘ 

07” “Of course you were in raptares witl 
the Venus de Medici ?”’ said our friend to 
American just from Florence. « Well, sit, ® 
tell you the truth, 1 don’t care much 
those stone gais,’’ was the reply he 
Our friend collapsed.— Blackwood's Mag 

7 A Sraicr Constavoetionist.— Boy,—¥. 
don’t want to buy any wood, do you? 

Quaker.—Friend, thee first tellest a Ile 
then thee askest a question. 

Ov” Keep your soul in a state to desire 
there is a God, and you will never doubt it. | 
OF” A rustic poct sends to an exchange 
following poem on a “ Squirl,” 

he is aware that the last line is a little loo 
which he says is not his fault ; 
“ The squiri am a nice bird, 
And has a bushy tale, 
He sometimes sits opon a lim, 
And sometimes on a rale, q 
And gethers nuts in the Summer so that his Wintg 
stock won’t fail. F 
CG” Among the miscellaneous articles 
in the carriages of the Aberdeen Railway, . 
sold in Castle street under the sheriff’s 
the other day, was a pair of crutches. The 
marks of the bystanders were more varied 
conclusive. “Weel,” said one, ‘is, paggl 
surprisin’ that ony lamiter wad na hae s0¢ 
his staves?” “TJ’il tell ye,” said a 
‘it’s been a thimbler.” No,” said « 
«it’s been some chiel that hasna paid his 
and has had to rin.’”’ 
oF” Lapvyr.—Are you the new servant? 
Servant Girl.—Servant, ma’sm? Oh, 
all. I’m the young lady wot boards 
assists in the housework. 
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LETTER FROM PARI, 


dr. Béitor of the Post: 

‘Paris never appears more br” qant than when 
the bebolder has been for *, few weeks on the 
the weather during “ine recent fiying visit of 
four Paris Corr spondent to England, no 
sooner had I 8 im landed on French soil than 
the astonish! ag clearness and sparkling bright- 
ness of ths atmosphere of this country asserted 
their sv pertor claim to admiration almost more 
vivic.ty than ever. The intense blue of the 
aky, se much deeper than in England, does not 
seem to be made up of one uniform substance 
as in England; but rather to be formed of 
countless shinisg and sparkiing atoms dancing 
im the floods of living sunlight that pour down 
through the transparent ether. Between two 
equally fine summer days on the opposite sides 

of the Channel there is always the same differ- 

ence as between champague in effervescence 
and champagne without the bubbles; and the 
effect of the two atmospheres on the character 
and temperament of those submitted to their 
influence, are precise!y analagous to those of 
champagne under the two opposite conditions 
just mentioned. No wonder, therefore, that 
the French experience unwonted depression of 
spirits when they find themselves in «that 
heavy London,”’ or that the English are getting 

#0 rapidly into the habit of preferring a month’s 

stay in the delicions air of Boulogne, Etretat, 

Trouville, and Dieppe, to the usual summer 

visit to the heavier atmosphere of Ramagate, 

Margate, Brighton, and other English watering- 

places so long in repute on the other side of 

the water. 

Just now, everybody who can get to the 
country has deserted the town; and while, in 
the figurative language of newspaper chroni- 
clers, “the grass is beginning to spring in 
Piccadilly,” Paris is deserted by the Pari- 
sians, and though fal! of strangers, is about as 
dull as so lively a place can be. But if Eng. 

» lish life seem dull in comparison with the bril- 
lant activity, and out-of door existence of 

France, the social a7d rational life of th» latter 

seems dull indeed after that of England. The 

simple fact that, in France, whitever is not de- 
finkely permitted by the law is held to be pro- 
hibited, while in England, whatever is not for- 
bidden by the law is held to be permitted, ex. 
pisins the ceaseless activity of the latter coun- 
try, and the sort of atony that pervades society 
here. Ali the activity of the French is excited 
by personal motives, and limited to personal 
aims. There is really no national life here ; no 
steady, organized attempt to carry on the 
grand reforms, and to re:ch the noble aims, 
which excite so deep an interest in Anglo- 

Saxon communities all the world over. The 

French have no idea of doing otherwise than 

leaving all general interests in the hands of the 

Government ; if they don’t like the Government 

they rise up en masse and overthrow it, no 

matter at what cest; but they have no great 
convictions, mo faith in steady effort and gra- 

@ual growth, no national pirty. There is 

F nothing here in any way analsgous to the noble 
| efforts that have boen made of late years in 
» England for the education of the rising gene- 
F vation, and for the instruction of laboring 
‘adults. One part of the French people desires 
- to see the right of suffrage placed at once, and 
P without any qualification, ciucational or pecu- 
" miary, in the hands ef every adult male; the 

other part, very naturally, considers such a 
measure as injudicious; but neither of them 
hbasthe slightest idea of setting on foot any 

large plens for educating and instructing the 

masse of the people. And so with rega-d to the 
estions of taxation, of the tariff, of divorce, 

“ec. There is no general agitation of great 
@mestions, and consequently no general en- 
Mightenment, no national conviction with regard 
them. In.physical science, in artistic in- 
stry, and in mat‘ers of taste and amusement, 
French are as active and pre-eminent as 
but they seem to have abdicated all 
rights of self government for which their 

Geulic forefathers fonght so heroically in the 
> Middle Ages, and which only the Anglo-Saxon 
raees have still at heart in modern days. And 

‘how should it be otherwise, secing that one 

ot pass from one French commune to ano- 

‘ther without a permit ; that you are stopped at 

‘the entrance of every town, and obliged to 

«tdeclare” what you have in your travelling- 

pees, and to pay duty on anything eatable or 

“drinkable you happen to have bought during 

gyour rambles ; that meetings of above a certain 

mumber cannot be held without permission from 

@he police, and that gens d’armes mount 
guard at the doors of theatres and concert- 
: as, and not only disp'ay their uniform and 

i ‘Payonets at the entrance of the churches, but 
J ectually mount guard, musket in hand, on the 
“gteps of the altar while mass is being said. 
» all this is the work of the Governnient; 
wt, Bat would amy such government be tolerated, 
_ may, felt to be necessary, by any Anglo Saxon 
eommuaiiy ? 
~ The court being absent fron Paris—the Em- 
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peror at the Camp of Chalons, where the Duke | 
f Cambridge is paying him a visit, and the | 
\}Ewpress at Biarritr, where she makes frequent | 


\ excursions upon her native soil, and has at. 
"tended two or three bull figh’s, to the great dis- 
gust of her adopted country—and the worlds 
© of fasbion and letters being dispersed until 
cooler weather brings them back the papers, hav- 
ing almost exhansted their rhetoric on the sub- 
: £ ject of India and the Principatities, are coming 
out with biographies, statistics, learned dis- 
Fuisitions, and gossip, not knowing whick way 
, to turn for matter to fill their hungry columns. 
Thus we learn that the Austrian army, accord- 
ing to the latest official returns, consists of 62 
regiments of the line, 12 Frontier regiments, | 
@ battalion of Frontier infantry, and 1 regiment 
of Light Infantry; 25 battalions of Chasseurs, | 
3 Sanitary Inspectionships, and 14 lov alid | 


Companies ; 6 companies of Disciptine, 8 com- | 


of Cuirassiers, 8 of Dragoons, 12 of 
© assure, 12 of Ublans; 12 regiments of heavy 
Artillery, 1 regiment of Coast guard Artillery, 
1 regiment of gunners; 12 battalions of Engi- 
peers; | staf-battalion, | corps of Pioneers, | 
corps Marines, 19 regiments of Mounted ' 
Guards; several corps of Transport, and of 


Draught. The Supreme Military authority re- 


ides in, lst, the Military Chancery of the Em- | fyom it, which, if deseri zed, would tak» up time | days of wearing some dozen or more decora | pended 


or; 2ad, The Superior Command, of which 
Qrehduke William is at the head; after 
h.come the various c of Di 
Wistons; and lastly, th . Ter- 
oral div sic 


nmatcers 


’ ore 


ifhtary : 


To the same dearth of political intelligence, 
we owe the following statistics with regard to 
the printing department in this lively country, 
89 much fonder of talking than of reading. 
France possesses 1,037 printing-establishments, 
and 1062 newspapers of all kinds. The ten 
dapartments which possess the greatest share 
of printing establishments, are those of the 
Seine, the Nord, the Lower-Scine, the Pas-de- 
Calais, the Herault, the Calvados, the Gironde, 
the Upper-Garonne, the Rhone, and the 
Bouches du Rhone. The average gives 12 
printing-houses to each department. The de- 
partments which issue the greatest number of 
hnewsptpers are those just enumerated as con- 
taining the largest numbers of printing-esteb- 
lishments, with the addition of the Loire 
Loire, and the Lower Rhine. The employ- 
ment of printing occupies in this country 9 500 


Lyons, 1 


80; Nantes, 78; Strasbourg, 64; Besancon 60; 
Au jens, 54. There are about 3000 journey. 
men printers, 90 correc‘ors, porters, 


Mame & Co., Tours, possesses 22 presses, and 
prints 350 reams per day. The santos 
works printed yearly in Franc«, is about 8,000; 
exclusive of stereotype printing, of which no 
returns have been made. The yearly amount 
of printing is valued at an average of five mil- 
lions of dollars. Of this sum, the printin 
in Paris, amounts, according to 
collector of statistics, M. Horice Say, to about 
three millions and a quarter, or thirteen twen- 
tietts of the whole amourt. 


g done 


tion of its general carelessness with regard to 
newspapers and pamphlets, and its disagree- 


the correspondence committed to its care, is very 
in general, rapid and safe. 


150,000 ordinary letters, 11 000 letters of the 
class called /effres chargees (on which 
extra postage is paid to ensure extra care in 
their delivery, a receipt being given to the 
sender by the post-office official, and another 
receipt being taken of the recipient by the post- 
man on Gelivering it), and 73,000 newspapers 
Fifteen post office omnibusses were required to 
convey this enormous mass of paper from the 
railway-station to the post office. The contents 
of this mail, which reached Marseilles at two 
in the morning, were sorted, and delivered, by 
eight o’clock. 

The latest bits of gossip floating here are 
about the Camp of Chalons, and the doings of 
his majesty the Emperor in connexion there- 
with. It appears that, just two months ago, 
the Emperor sent for the directors of the Stras- 
bourg railway and told them that he wanted a 
branch way laid down at once to the Camp of 
Chalons, which is about twenty-seven miles 
from the town with which it has hitherto com- 
municated by the most execrable cross-roads, 
that required eight hours’ bard pulling to get 
you over. The directors promised to make the 
branch, but said it would be impossible to get 
it done before next year. 

« Messieurs,”’ replied the Emperor, in his im- 
passible way, ‘‘I want the branch for imme 
diate use, and I must have it. You have sixty 
days for surveying the ground, making the ne. 
cessary appropriations, and making the line. 
In sixty days you will open this branch, and 
continue the working of it until the breaking up 
of the camp. Good-morning, Messicurs.’’ 

The Emperor then turned away and left the 
room; the Directors looked at one another in 
consternation, and went off to their head-quar- 
ters, fully aware that the thing must be done. 
And done it was; and is now just opened, to 
the great delight of all whose business or p'ea- 
sure take them to the camp. As to the Em- 
peror, he has availed himself of this new facility 
to make a hasty visit to Paris and his lady- love, 
the beautiful Countess de Castiglione (whose 
relations with the Emperor are now openly 
avowed), leaving the camp on Saturday after- 
noon, and getting back on Sunday morning, 


of the army. 

The Empress, meantime, is said to be de- 
voured by jealousy and grief, which she tries 
in vain to forget in throwing herself into every 
sort of gaiety and amusement; and those who 


ing on at Biarritz, assert tuat at times, she can- 
not control the manifestation of her feelings, 
but scandalizes her ladies by appearing with a 
very white face and very red eyes. 

The poor littl woman is not the tirst who 
has bartered happiness for splendor ; and would 
seem to be learning, by bitter experience, how 
| great a mistake is involved in such a bargain. 
| The Emperors of France and of Russia are po- 
sitively to meet in Stuttgard. The former 
will be the guest of the King, the latter of the 
Princess Royal. A soiree at the Princess's 
villa, at which only herself, the King, and their 
Imperial guests will be present, will afford a 
first meeting to the latter. A grand dinner, 
given next day by the King, will be followed 
by other meetings, as the Emperor Napoleon, 
who is expected to reach Stuttgard on the 25th 
of this month, will probably remain until 
the 28th. It is now asserted that the two Em- 
presses will not be present at the interview. 

QUANTUM. 


Tue Tresan.—An Indian 
«“ The turban is the 
Asiatic attire, far superior to the European hat | 
| in every respect; it is a handsome ornament to 

, the human head, and repulses the severity of 

the sun; the hat, on the contrary, attracts it. 

The turban is the best means to save the !ife of 
| a thirsty traveller in the deserts and jungles, 
where there is no water to be 
, deep wells, In such a crisis, 


writer says :— 





| 
| 
| 
} 


had except in 


the precious 


liqaid can be drawn by the aid of a turban with | 
A silken turban’s sofiness guaris | 


| great ease. 
the head from the cut of a sharp sabre, better | 
than a helmet; it can serve the purposes of | 
bandages for wounds on important occasions, 
, When surgical aid is wanting and not at hand; 
‘and many other advantages can be derived 


| and space unaifordable here.’’ 


C7” There 
regularly educated in medicine, and practising 
as physicians in the United States. 


compositors. Of these Paris counts 2,600 ; | 


and | 
clerks, and 350 mecanicians employed through- | 
out the country. The printing-esteb!ishment of | travelling must have often experienced many | suspended. 


of | 


the renowned 


Sundry details are also given with regard to 
the French post-office, which, with the excep- | 


able way of occasionally opening and stopping 
well organized, its transmission of letters being, | 


By one of the recent | 
mails there arrived at Marseilles no less than | 


a small | 


exactly in time to attend mass, with every ap. | 
pearance of the utmost devotion, at the head | 


have the opportunity of judging of what is go- | 


most useful part of me 


are over one hundred women | 


THE COLD BEFORE SUNRISE. 


Among the Annotations of Archbishop 
Whateley, in bis admirable edition of Bacon’s 
Essays, we find a few pointed and interesting 
observations upon early rising, annexed to the 
essay on the “ Regimen of Health.”’ In this 
essay Bacon makes no reference to hours of 
sleep, and it is to supply this deficiency that 
his editor has collected a few facts upon this 
much-mooted subject. Among these facts he 
states the following : 

‘¢Qne other circumstance connected with 
early hours has been hitherto accounted for— 
namely, the sudden cold which comes on just 
at the peep of dawn. Some say that the earth 
is gradually cooling after the sun is set, and 
consequently the cold must have reached its 
height just before the return of the sun. 





| mot gradually increase during the night; but | 
| the temperature grows alternately warmer and 


, such alternations in a single night. And they 


'autamn it often happens tbat it catches the 


earth worms, which, on mild nights, lie out of | 
and you may oficn see a whole | 


| their holes; 
grise-plot strewed with their frozen bodies in a 
frosty morning. Ifthe cold had not com rery 
tudden!y, they would have bad time to with- 
| draw into their holes. 

«¢ And any one who is accustomed to go cut 
before daytight will often, in the winter, find | 
the roads full of liquid mud half-an hour be- 
fore dawn, and by sunrise as hard asa rock. 
Then those who had been in bed will often ob- 
serve that ‘ it was a hard frost last night, 
in truth there had been no frost at ail till day 
break. Who can explain all these ph-no- 
mena ?”’ 

We thi-k we can, and here is our explana. 
| tion:—Under a clear sky the surface of the 
earth is cooled in a manner similar to that in 
which it is heated by the sun. Indeed the 
sky may be regarded as an immense negative 
sun, which receives back the heat from the 
earth, or, if we may so speak, radiates cold 
upon the earth as the sun radiates heat. 
Clouds and mists intercept the rays of cold 
from the sky as they intercept the heat of the 
sun; while a clear atmosphere intercepts but 
little of radiating heat, either from the sun or 
the earth. 

A vertical sun loses about one quarter of its 
heatirg power in the atmosphere, and though 
at lower altitudes it loses still more, yet this 
lost heat is scattered through a long waste of 
air, while the principal part of the heat is re- 
ceived and concentrated on the surface of the 
earth. In the same way the cold rays from 
the sky have but little immediate effect upon a 
clear atmosphere, but cool the surface of earth 
very rapidly; hence the fall of the dew is like 
the condensation of moisture, in warm wea- 
ther, on cold surfaces, and hence, also, those 
surfaces receive most dew which radiate their 
heat most readily. 

Those variations of temperature during the 
night referred to by our author, which arise 
from the varying mists and clouds, are explain- 
ed by the same principles. A clear sky cools 
the surface of the earth very rapidly, and this 
cold is transferred by conduction to the incum- 
bent air, but when the sky is overcast, the ra 
diation ceases, and the chill of the lower air 
is removed by an equalization of temperature, 
so that under these circumstances the night 
grows warm, just as the days grow cool, when 
the sky is covered by clouds. Now these facts 
will explain the * sudden cold” of the morning 
by the following curious paradox. It is the 
sun himself that first cools the earth which he 
is about to warm. The first rays of dawn 
heating those mists of the upper air which the 
cold of the night has collected, dissolves them 
and opens the sky again on the earth, and the 
cold rays renew with vigor their deadly assault 
just as they are about to yield to the lifo- 
giving rays of the sun. 

Thus the sun, by indirectly cooling and then 
directly heating the surface of the earth, aug- 
ments the rapid change of temperature in the 
morning.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 








Svupmittima to Waat?—tTho late Rev. 
| Ephraim Peabody, about twenty years ago, 
was attacked with bleeding at the lungs, and 
was obliged to resign his pastoral duties at Cin- 
cinnati; his only child was laid in a New Eng- 
land grave; his young wife had temporarily lost 
the use of her eyes; his home was broken up, 
and his prospects were very dark. They had 
sold their furniture and went to board in a 
country tavern in the town of Dayton. One 
day, as he came in from a walk, his wife said 
to him: 

«JT have been thinking of our situation here, 
and have determined to be submissive and pa- 
tient.” 

*« Ah,” said he, “that is a good resolution ; 
let us see what we have to submit to. I will 
make a list of our trials. First—we havea 
home—we will submit to that. Second—we 
have the comforts of life—we will submit to 
that. Thirdly—we have each other. Fourthly 
} —-we have a multitude of friends. Fifthly— 
we have a God to take care of us.’’ 
| Ah,” said she, “I pray stop, and I will 
| say no more about submission.” 


| 








oS" Galen and Hippocrates, the fathers of 
medicine attributed a powerful influence over 
the human body iu a state of malady or health 
(to the moon. The latter assigas to the stars 
; as much power as the moon, and formally 
| enjoins invalids to distrust those physicians 
who are not versed in astronomy. This beliet 


, in the influence of the stars is found in Pliny, | 


who believed in their effect on vegetation, 
/* From the milky way,’? he says, “a milky 
and fertilizing dew descends upon the earth, 
while the moon sends us a cold and bitter 
dew, which poisons the beneficent emana. 
tions of the milky way, and destroys the nas- 
| cent fruite.’ 





to" A Rerort.—Damas is very fond on gala 
tions consisting of ribbons and crosses. A | 
friend recently protested—° You look stupid; 
you're a walking rainbow with these ribbons 
| which are the color—”’ 


read of in the fable,’’ interrupted Dumas. 


« This theory sounds plausible to those who | 
120; Bordeaux, 116; Marseilles, 112; | have little or no experience of day-break ; but 
Lille, 120; Toulouse, 102; Rouen, 9); Tours, | does not agree with the fact. The cold does Philadelphia, Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


colder, according as the sky is c/ouded or clear. | 
And all who have been accustom: d to night | 


a'so find that the cold at day break comes on | 
| very suddenly, so much so, that in spring and | 


> when | 


«Of the grapes we) a 


PAILURES, ASSIGNMENTS, kc. 

The following are the reported failures, assignments, 
&c., for the week, which we take from the New York 
papers : 

The Bowery Bank, New York city. 

Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York city 

Wood & G G H ,N 

n Hye |b vor Nef ouses, New 

Connell & adams, 

Buckley & A my 


Brammell & & Roysters, 


Drafts from the South on these latter firms have gone 
back under protest, both for non-payment and non-ac- 
ceptance, and a committee has gone to Virginia to ob- 
tain if possidle an extension of time. 

Lyman A. George & Co., Strawand Ribbon Dealers, 
Boston. 

Milton Gale, dealer in Oil and Leather, Boston. 

Nash, French & Co., Boot and Shee Dealers, Boston. 

Harkness & Stead, Manufacturers, Providence, as- 
signed, in consequence of the failure of Nesmith & 
Co., and other commission houses abroad. 

Marcus Hull, Hinesburg, Vt., failed and assigned 

J W Clarke & Co , Bankers, Boston, suspended 

Lawrence, Stone & Co., Boston, New York and 


j 


Tobacco Dealers, do. 





suspended 
S. Frothingham, Jr.. & Co., Dry Goods Commis- 
sion, Boston, suspended 
Butler, Keith & Co , Hardware, Boston, suspended. 
Richardson, Kendall & Co, Dry Goods, Boston, 


| Dutton, Baldwin & Macomber, Dry Goods Commis- 
sion, Boston, suspended. 

Sweetzer, Gook'n & Co, Dry Goods, Bosto- 
| pended. 
| Moses Pond & Co., 


i , Sits. 
Stoves, Boston, suspended 

Parsons, Cutler & Co , Dry Goods, Boston, suspend- 
ed; liabilities about $100,000 
| Benjamin Howard, Commission, Boston, suspend- 
| ed; liabilities not large, and means supposed to be 
| ample t> pay tn fall. 

Stephen Bartlett, Sugars, Boston, suspended 

Peter C. Jones, Paper, Boston, sus pended. 
| Blake, Barnard & Co, Agricultural Implements, 
| Boston, failed 

Proctor & Wood, Produce, Boston, suspended 

Charles Smith, Naval Stores, Boston, failed 

John Emerson, Coal, Boston, failed. 

Abel Tompkins, Books, Boston, failed 

Charles Rice, Straw Goods, Boston, suspended 

I. H. Spring, Fancy Goods, Boston, fiiled 

Wm Gault. Boston, gone into insolvency 

Scarrit & Hall, Waterbury, Conn., assigned 

Alexander Wood, Thompsonville, Conn, failed 

Pierre Choteau, Jr. & Co , New York city, suspend- 
ed and assigned. The iron house of P. Choteau, Jr., 
Sanford & Co , have not stopped, and, we are assured, 
will not. 

Clark, Dodge & Co , Bankers, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

Swift. 
pended. 

Hutchinson, Tiffany & Co., Dry Goods Commission, 
New York city, suspended. 

Pettibone & Platte, Hardware, New York city, as- 
signed. 

T. H. & E. H. Brown & Co, Dry Goods, 
York city, suspended. 

Herman C Adams, New York city, assigned. 

Charles A. Hands, New York city, assigned. 

D. Carolin & Son, Dry Goods, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

J. D. Philips & Co, 
pended. 

Miller, Bradley & Hall, 
city, suspended. 

H.G. Nichols & Co., 
pended. 

Hi:kox & Starr, Hats, New York city, suspended. 

Drey & Sanders, Findings, New York city, failed ; 
liabilities about #60,000. 

West, Caldwell & Co., Hat Findings, New York 
city, suspended; ask an extension, and will undoubt- 
edly pay In full. 

Ballard, Shute & Co, Furs, New York city, sus- 
pended ; ask an extension or eight months, and offer 
to pay in full. 

Star & Underhill, Hats, New York city, suspended. 

Townsend, Romar & Co , Fancy Goods, New York 
city, suspended. 

Walker, Worth & Co, Grocers, 
suspended. 

Sargent, Brother & Co., Hardware, New York city, 
suspended. 

Van Valkenburgh & Co, 
city, suspended 

Frenk & Strauss, Clothing, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

A.C. Evans & Co, 
pended. 

A. G. Perry & Co, Jewelers, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

Samuel Hetaling & Co., Salt, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

S$. Swan & Bro., 
pended. 

Vanderburgh, Bonnett & Co 
York city, suspended 

James Cropsey, Dry Goods, New York city, failed 
and assigned. 

A. G. Peckham, Jeweler, 
pended. 

R. E. Hatch, Dry Goods, 
and assigned. 

W. B. McKenzie, Mantillas, New York city, failed 
and compromised. 

McCormick & Simpson, Dry Goods, New York city, 
failed. 

John M. Clark, Butter, New York city, failed. 

Charles S. Matthews, Hotel, New York city, sus- 
pended 

Brooks & Armstrong, Dry Goods, New York city, 
suspended. 

Ide, Felt & Hall, Straw Goods, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

Ross, Newell & Co., Fancy Goods, New York city, 
failed. 

Blake & Brown, Silk, New York city, suspended 

Hanford & Brother, Clothing, New York city, sus- 
pended. F 

McArthur, Byrne, Gibbons & Co., Dry Goods, New 
York city, suspended. 

Gage, Dater A Sloans, Dry Goods, New York city, 
suspended. 

Livingston & Ballard, Grocers, New York city, sus- 
pended 

Ely, Bowen & McConnell, Dry Goods, New York 


| 
! 
| 
| 


Ransom & Co , Bankers, New York city, sus- 


New 


Furs, New York city sus- 
Fancy Goods, New York 


Iron, New York city, sus- 


New York city, 


Straw Goods, New York 


Drugs, New York city, 


sus- 


Dry Goods, New York city, sus- 


, Fancy Goods, New 


New York city, sus- 


New York city, failed 


in fall, 

Yelverton & Walker, Grocers, New York city, sus- 
pended 

Chapman, Pike & Co, 
city, suspended, with liabilities of $250,000, but have 
a nominal surplus of $100,000, 


suspended 
Melliss & Ayres, Importers, New York city, sus- 
pended 


pended, 
Bowen, McNamee & Co , New York city, suspend- 


pay in full, with interest. 

8. P. Burton, Albany, N. Y., assigned. 

John Morris, Utica, N. Y., assigned. 

Edward Rogers, West Troy, N. Y., assigned. 

Rochester Novelty Works, Rochester, N. Y., as 
signed 

H W. Morgan & Son, Plattsburgh, N.Y , assigned. 

Powell, Ramsdell & Co., Newburgh, N. Y., sus- 
peaded 

Philip B. Longford, Rome, N. Y., assigned, 

Chas C. Hart, Binghampton, N. Y., suspended 

L.. W. Storms, Le Roy, N.Y , assigned 

Andrew Outtenon, Pulaski, N. Y., assigned. 

Solomon Rathbun, Verona, N. Y., assigned. 

Lewis Warren, Riga, N. Y., assigned. 

George Warren, Riga, NY, assigned, 

Alfred J. Wagner, Fort Plain, N. ¥., assigned 

C. W. Charebman & Co., Dry Goods Commission, 


Philadelphia, suspended. 
Rogers, Sianickson & Co , Coal, 








Philadelphia, sus- 


Lippincott, Coffin & Co., Dry Goods, Philadelphia, 
} suspended 
| White, Stevens & Co, Sagar, Philadelphia, 
nded. 
John Ely & Co, 
) pended 


sus. 


Dry Goods, Philadelphia, sus- 


city, suspended, ask an extension, and propose to pay | 


Fancy Goods, New York | 


Lee, Murphy & Avery, Straw Goods, New York elty, | 


Wiltetts & Co., Hardware, New York city, sus- 


ed, ask an extension, have a large surplus, propose to 


Athens te Seilin, 00, Petia engeniben, 
J. Halsey & Moore, Dry Goods, Philadelphia, sus- 


J. M. Hughes, West Chester, Penna, failed 

R. H. Watson, Geo , failed and assigned. 

Kennet, Dix & Co., New Orleans, la , suspended. 

E. W. Clarke & Bro, Bankers, St. Louis, sus- 
pended. 

Jemes H. Locas & Co, Bankers, St. Louis, Mo , 
suspended. 

Choteau, Harrison & Valle, St. Louis, Mo., sus- 
pended. 

George M. Willing, Fulton, Mo , suspended. 

Hutchiags & Co, Bankers, Louisville, Ky , 2as- 
signed. 

Johan Smidt & Co., Bankers, Louisville, Ky , sus- 
pended; nominal axsets, $119,532, and liabilities, 
$95,054; will probably soon resume. 

Simon Steinan, Louisville, Ky , suspended ani as- 
signed. 

Dunlevy, Drake & Co, Bankers, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
suspended. 

Shreeve, Steel & Co , Iron, Ciacinnati, 
pended—it is thought temporarily. 

M.A. Raymond, Cincinnati, Ohio, assigned. 

1. P. B. Jewett, Cleveland, Ohio, assighed to G. F 
Herrick 

A.& I, Smith & Co, Marion, Ohio, assigned 

V C. Hanna, Indi:ns polis, Ind., assigned. 

Swift, Brother & Johaston, Bankers, Chicago, Il , 
suspended. 

Moore, Hollenbush & Co., 
suspended. 

Richard B. Landon, Bloomington, Il , 
bilities about $90,000. 

Burdett & Sanger, Rock Island, Il., 

Connor & Jolley, Fulton City, I1., 
assigned 

Davis & Barton, Janesville, Wis , assigned 

D 8S Durrie, Madison, Wis., assigned 

Green, Thomas & Co, Burlington, 
pended 

Wickersham 
signed 

Young, Sinith & Jones, Oskaloosa, Iowa, assigned 

R.H. Brett, Banker, Toronto, C W , assigned. 

W. B. Aiken, Oakville, C. W., failed and left the 
place. ; 


Ohio, sus- 


Bankers, Quincy, I!) , 


failed ; lia- 
assigned. 
suspended and 


lowa, sus- 


& Williams, Davenport, lowa, as- 





Srontanrovs Compustion FROM Rusty Iron. 
—In the year 1840, Mr. March, an able chemist 
connected with the Royal Arsenal, discovered 
that it is an invariable rule with iron which has 
remained a considerable time under water, 
when reduced to small grains, or to an impal- 
pable powder, to become red hot, and ignite 
any substance with which it comes in contact. 
This he found by scraping some corroded metal 
from a gun, which ignited the paper containing 
it, and burnt a hole in his pocket. The know- 
ledge of this fact is of immense importance, as 
it may account for many spontaneous fires and 
explosions, the origin of which has not been 
traced. A piece of rusty old iron brought into 
contact with a bale of cotton in a warehouse, 
or on ship board, may occasion an extensive 
conflagration, and the loss of many lives. It 
ought to be added that the tendency of 
moistened particles of iron to ignite was dis- 
covered by the celebrated French chemist, Le- 
mery, as far back as the year 1670. A subter- 
raneous fire, producing a volcano in miniature, 
was spontaneously lighted up from the reciprocal 
actions of sulphur, iron and water. “I myself 
have made it more than once,’’ says Bishop W at- 
son, in his chemical essays, ‘‘ but I have nothing 
material to add to his account, except that the 
flame, when the experiment is made-in the 
open air, is of very short duration; and the 
whole mass, after the extinction of the flame, 
continues at intervals, for a longer or shorter 
time, according to its quantity, to throw out 
sparks.’? These important facts cannot be too 
extensively known, especially at a time when 
the cause of many terrific fires is involyed in 
mystery. 





03” During the May anniversaries in New 
York, the following dialogue was overheard 
between two of the newsboys :—“‘I say, Jimmy, 
what is the meaning of so many preachers being 
here all together?’ «* Why,” answered Jim, 
‘‘ they always meets here once a year to ex- 
change sermons with each other.”’ 

0S” Between 2 man’s love and a woman’s 
love there is all the difference between lending 
and giving. With woman, it is a gift—with 
man, itis only aloan. The loan is for a mo- 
ment, or for that particular evening, or it may 
be for six months, or perhaps, as long as six 
years; but with woman, the gift is one that 
lasts all her life.-- Punch. 

03" «‘ Mary, your cheeks are as red as an 
auctioneer’s flag.”? ‘They are flags, George, 
and I am ‘agoing’ to sell my kisses to the 
highest bidder.”’ 

‘* NotuIneG to wear!’’? Well, well, I suppose 
Some ladies quite truly declare it, 
For their habitual disuse of clothes 
Above the waist sufficiently shows 
That there, at least, as far as that goes, 
They’ve ‘‘nothing to wear’’—and they wear it. 
0S” A writer in the Historical Magazine 
thinks that Congress should pass an act fixing a 
uniform mode for emblazoning the American 
flag. Ho counted nine different modes of 
arranging the stars on the last Fourth of July, 
and says the same question might be asked now 
that was asked twenty years ago, “ What is the 
American flag ?”” 
Harv the days when eyes looked love, 
And dimples raised delight, 
And the palm an ar swering pressure gave 
As the dear voice said ‘ Good night’ 
Hey the days, the sunny days, 
When trifles light as air 
Could cause the fountains of the .oul 
| To bubble fresh and fair. 
Oh! they're all gone, all flown, all whirled away 
Like swallows with the summer, or the still sea-spray. 

O37" Only one tenth of the human body is 
| solid matter. A dead body weighing 120 Ibs., 
was dried in an oven till all the moisture was 
expelled, ard its weight was reduced to 
| twelve pounds. Egyptian mummies are bodies 

thoroughly dried. They usually weigh about 
seven pounds. 
| OG" “Diep Poor.”—As if anybody could 
| die rich, and in that act of dying did not loose 
| the grasp upon title-deed and bond, and go 
‘away a pauper, out of time. No gold, no 
| jewels, no lands or tenements. And yet men 
have been buried by Charley’s hand, who did 
die rich—died worth a thousand thoughts of 
beauty, a thousand pleasant memories, and a 
thousand hopes of glory. 
| OG Oat West the law gives damages for ap- 
parent breach of promise. The bachelors, how- 
ever, obviate the difficulty by having their cards 
labelled * Good for this call only!” 
a7” The population of British India is not 
far from 150,000,000. Of these, two or three 
millions consist of the indigenous races, known 
as Coolies. These, the Hindoos, coming from 
the North. West, conquered twelve or fourteen 
_ centuries before Christ, and set up several dis- 
tinct sovereigns. In their turn, the Hindoos 
were overcome by the Mohammedans swarming 





| 


_ from Pers'a and Arabia in the 10th century. 


HOW TO’ WALK’AND SIT. 


Instead of giving all sorts of rales about 
body, and holding the shoulders back, al} of 
whieh are impracticable to many, because scen. 
forgotten, or of a feeling of awkwardness and 
discomfort which procures a willing omis- 
sion; all that is necessary to secure the object 
is to hold up the head and move on, letting the 
toes and shoulders teke care of themselves. 
Walk with the chim but slightly above: the 
horizontal line, or with your eyes directed to 
things a little higher than your head. Is this 
way you walk proper'y, pleasurably and wits 
out any fear or restraint of awkwardness. If 
any one wishes to be aided im securing this 
habitual carriage of body, accustom yourselves 
to carry the hands behind you, one hand grasp- 
ing the opposite wrist. Englishmen are ad- 
mired the world over for their fu | chests, and 
broad shoulders, and sturdy frames, and manly 
bearing. This position of body is a favorite 
with them, in the simple promenade, in a garden 
or gallery, in a.tending ladies along a crowded 
street, in standing on a street, or in public 
worship. 

Many persons spend a large part of their 
waking existence in the sitting position. A 
single rule well attended to, in this connection, 
would be of incalculable value to multitudes— 
use chairs with the old-fashioned, straight 
backs, inclining backward, and sit with the 
lower portion of the body close against the 
back of the chair at the seat ; any one who tries 
it, will observe in a moment a grateful suppor 
of the whole spine. And we see no reason 
why children should not be taught from the 
beginning to write, sew and knit, in a position 
requiring the lower portion of the body and the 
shoulders to touch the back of the chair all the 
time. 

A very common position in sitting, espe- 
cially among men, is with the shoulders against 
the chair back, with a space of several inches 
between the chair back and the lower part of 
the spine, giving the body the shape of a half 
hoop; it is the instantaneous, instinctive and 
almost universal position assumed by any coa- 
sumptive on setting down, unless counteracted 
by an effort of the will; hence parents shonla 
regard such a position in their children with 
apprehension, and should rectify it at once. 
The best position after eating a regular meal 
is to have the hand behind the back, the head 
erect, in moderate locomotion, and in the opem 
air, if the weather is not chilly. Haif an hour 
spentin this way after meals, at least after 
breakfast and dinner, in early life, would add 
health and length of days to women and to 
all sedentary men. It is a thought whick 
merits attention.—Journal of Health. 





A Worp ro rue Horpers or Baxx Bitts.— 

Ina time like this great losses on bank bills 
are submitted to, especially by laborers and 

the smaller shopkeepers, who in a moment of 
alarm, having little to lose, rush to the broker’s 

office with their bills, and sell at whatever dis- 

count he pleases to charge. They take it for 

granted that what the broker says is all true ;. 
that he is a disinterested man, who makes it 

his business to watch the banks for the pur- 

pose of guarding the poor from loss, and see- 
ing that they suffer as little as possible when. 
bills are discredited. They do not think that 
it is the interest of the broker to cry down bills 
for the sake of buying them up, and that men 

in this way are making rapid fortunes out of 
the misfortunes of the ignorant. Twenty times 
the money is lost by the shopkeeper and la- 
borer, by this very discount on bank bills, that 

is lost by counterfeits. The greater part of 
what the broker deducts goes into his own 

pocket. He gets very nearly or quite par from 

the bank, and smiles at the credulity of hie 
victims. He is very sure not to tell the shop- 

keeper that all the bills in the State of New 

York are secured by pledges equal t> gold:and 

silver, in the hands of a public officer, and that 
it is next to impossible for the holder to lose by 

them. And so of the bank notes of other 
States; most of them are secured by law, or 
so guarded that the chances of ultimate loss to. 
the holder are not half so great as are the 
chances of his being knocked on the head by a 
falling brick while on his way to the broker’s. 

Even the notes of those banks that have sus- 
pended will be paid up within a short time ; 
and yet the broker kindly takes off ten, 
twenty, or thirty cents from every dollar bil) 
that the laborer and shopkeeper bring to 
him. 

Thompson’s Counterfeit Detector of this 
date (Oct. 1) says: You who hold bank notes 
lay them by and keep them out of the broker’s 
shop, unless you must convert in order to pay 
your debts. You lose more by getting shaved 
than you would by broken banks, if you keep 
quiet._-N. Y. Evening Post. 





How ro Maxe a Panitc.—As an illustration 
of what slight causes are often panic-prodacera, 
we copy from Timbs’ Curiosities of History an 
account of a panic in England in the year 
1882 :— 

In May, 1882, a “run upon the Bank of 
England”’ was produced by the walls of Lom 
don being placarded with the emphatic words, 
“to stop the Duke! go for gold!’ advice 
which was followed as soon as given to a pro~ 
digions extent. The Duke of Wellington was 
then very unpopular; and on Monday, the }4th 
of May, it being currently believed that the 
Duke had formed a Cabinet, the panic became 
universal, and the run upon the Bank of Eng- 
land for coin was so incessant, that in a few 
hours upwards of half a million was carried 
off. Mr. Doubleday, in his “Life of Str 
Robert Peel,” states it to be well known that 
the above placards were the device of four 
gentlemen, two of whom were clected members 
of the Reformed Parliament. Each put down 
£20, and the sum thus clubbed was expendé- 
ed in yrinting thousands of those terrible mis 
sives, which were eagerly circulated, and were 
speedily seen upon every wall in London. The 
effect is hardly to be described. It was olec- 
tric, 


Q3” Caroline, the wife of George II., attend- 
ed at her toilet and devotions at the same {ime . 
When her nymphs were adorning her body, the 
chaplain, Whiston, stood at the door proffering 
prayers for ber soul. Sometimes the nymphs 
would shut the door, and then the chaplain 
would stop. This nettled the queen, who in- 
quired—«« Why do you stop?” « Because,” 
said the chaplain, -«I do not wish to whistle 








the word of God through a keyhole.” 
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AN OLD MAID'S ROMANCE. 


BY HOLME LEB, 

Acruon or “Gusset Massexoen,” rc. 
oe: 
pulentieineliiantieniaten, auathe 
“east disturded and eventful—there must surely 
@e some little vein of romance, some golkies 
-wain in the earthy ore, if we might be permit- 
Ged to trace it in the sunshine. I do not like 
‘eo @iink that ony of the thousand throbbing, 
‘oping, fearing hearts | meet can be ail clay, 
ali iadurated seltishness ; the hardest, most un- 
geomising people, for aught we know, may 
fave actod long romances in their own proper 
pemons, and have grown cold and passive after 
hem, to a degree that would lead one to be- 
Weve they had never felt. There was Miss 
Wernley of the Bank side, for instance, a maiden 
@ady of immense antiquity, whom we used to 
wisit when I was a littio gil. She lived ina 


tego, genteel, ted brick house, enclosed in a. 


suing her: inte the depths of a 
huge, black truok, and drew & paéhot of 
letters, tied round with a faded sianealae Hee 
boa. 

« What have we here?” cried she; “a mys. 
tery, ® tomance; somebedy’s old love-let- 
ters!” 

In an fnstant Lettie, still In the crimson 
sacque, was down on her knees by her sister, 
fall of vivid curiosity. 

«Gently, gontly,” said the other, tuming 
aside her impatient fingers; “ let us consider a 
moment before we disturb old memories. 
What hand traced these discolored characters ? 
Is the hand dust yet, or only slow and heary 
with the dead weight of age ?”” 

* Have done with your speculations, Minta, 
and lot the letters speak for themselves,” inter- 
rupted Lettie, eagerly. 

Minta loosened the etring, and divided the 
packet carefully. 





| Paper; the story of a great battle, and an in 


att garden, with a great iron gate guarded by | compote list of kided and wounded. 


grim stone livns on cither sido. Miss 
was precision and neatness personified, but her | 
pertor was intolerably dull and gloomy; more- 


“ever, it was infested with three of the surliest | 


eats I over knew, and a parrot, the most vixen- 
ish of its race. I remember with awe the | 
eofemn tea-parties, to which all the children of 


@er acquaintance were annually invited. De- | 


@reszion fell on my spirits as the gate clanged 
@ebind me; by the time my bonnet and cloak 
“were taken off I was rigid; and when I was sat 
<dewn on 4 stool, at a considerable distance 
@tem the fire, but within reach of the cats, I 
was petrified into stupidity for the rest of the 
might. Miss Fernley delighted in me accord- 
‘agty; she was accustomed to say to my mo. 
Ger, that “I was such a quiet, prettily-behaved 
«did ;" and in consequence she often sent 
@r me to spend the afternoon on Saturday 
felf-holiday, giving as a reason that she liked 
e@ompeny. She was a kindly, ceremonious, old 
Cady, with no idea whatever of amusing a child. 
Gvery time I went she gave me an old brocaded- 
‘afin bag, Glled with ends of worsted and silk 
‘Gur tapestry-work ; these she bade me sort out 
€mto packets according to color; and when she 
ead Gone that, she let me alone until tea-time. 
@ace I abstracted from its shelf an illustrated 
<aepy of Banyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, in which 
Mapeliyon was represented as a handsome Cru. 
adler in scale-armor, standing on prostrate 
“Gisistian. I did admire Apollyon, he was so 
quand, and had such wings; but an audible 
Wwemark to that effect caused me to be imme- 
“Giataly deprived of the book, and in all subse- 
aqguent visits at this period my attention was 
@bridad betwoen the ond-bag and the cats. 

Miss Ferniey’s parlor, never underwent any 
“diemge. If one of her pots died, it was re- 
(gleced by another of the same sex and color. 

4 the cats wore king-cats, and gray—~and 
‘thay did spit sometimes! The wainscot was 
gelated drab; the straight backed, slender. 
‘Bagged chairs always stood primly up by tho 
walls ; the heavy sofa preserved its angle by 
“Gee Groside as if it were fastened to the floor ; 
mi the discordant old piano was for ever open. 
'€ used to perform upon it a line and a half of 
© Paddy Carey,’’ the only tune I knew without 
“@uesic, every time I went. Later in life, I did 
“@he “Caliph of Bagdad” and the “ Battle of 
‘@eague,”’ to Miss Fernley’s delight; and I re- 
«member her once singing to me, with the re- 
‘munias of a very sweet voice, “The Wood- 
‘pecker Tapping,” and a little Spanish air. 

Phere were two circular portraits in this 

-geom, of Miss Fernfey’s brothers, both in uni- 

@eem; the elder had been drowned at sea, and 
the younger, killed at the battle of Talavera. 
She loved dearly to talk of those two brothers, 
«ween once she had begun to be confidential, and 
ewoeld quote a great deal of poctry in her nar- 
‘@ative of their histories; I believe she grew to 
Seve mo for the interest with which I always 
Gstencd to the oft-told tales. It probably never 
«=courred to me until some years later to think 
whether she were a pretty or an ugly old lady ; 
@bho was tall, thin, stiff; scantily dressed in 
ils of a uniform cloud-color, with a lofty- 
«xewned cap, with a good many white bows; 
ike wore a frill of fine rich lace about her neck, 
and ruffies at her wrists when nobody else did, 
mad bed a particularly precise and almost 
eeuctly air—I should say sho was proud; and 
@ae bit of ceremony always observed by me to 
the day of her desth was, never to sit in her 
(presence until invited to do so. She made 
many remarks on the manners of her young 
Gkieads, and always said that familiarity was 
ewulgar. 

The way I became acquainted with the life- 
ememance of this gray, lonely, old lady, was as 
‘@Bews: Sho invited me to take up my abode 

at her house for a week when I was about six- 
fem, to be company for three madcap girls, her 
«maleces, and daughters of the younger brother 
‘wheso portrait decorated the dismal parlor. 
“Wheir exuberant spirits were very trying to 
‘ Mies Fernicy ; they outraged the cats by dress- 
‘img them op in nightcaps and pocket-handker- 
‘@hiof: they taught the parrot to be imperti- 
‘ment, broke the strings of the old piano, whis- 
“Wied as they went up and down stairs, and 
iamoed threesome reels in the hall, to the great 
‘manG@ai of the primmy old serving-man and 
sgorviag-woman. 

Q@ae long, wet day, their pranks went beyond 
<@M bounds; they wanted to act a play in the 
-tieawing-room, and to bribe them from their in- 
-@ontion, Miss Fernley gave them the key of a 
gree, Lamber-room, and bade them go and ran- 
ack the chests of ancient apparel therein con- 

Saimed, for amusement. Up we all accordingly 
went. Oat npon the dusty floor, with screams 
of laughter, the wild girls tossed armfuls of 
@uemonts, of all degrees of hideousness and an. 
Siquity ; startled sometimes by a moth fiatter- 
* amg out from the heaps, and arrested often by 
€he aight of some article of attire more curious 
' Shan the rest. One ef them—Letty, the young- 
est-—tit upon a sacque of crimson silk, and im- 
mediately cried out that she would dress up, 
- amd astonish Aunt Jeanie. Her costume, when 
“—@empleted, was rather incongruous; but a 
eqgesiat old mirror against the wall showed her a 
weuy pretty, if fantastic figure, draped in the 
orimson sacque, with amber satin petticoat, and 
= black Spanish hat, with a plume shading down 
‘ower her golden hair. Lettic Fernley was a 
‘eeight-complexioned Scotch lassie ; and as she 
- walked a stately step before the glass, you 
migtt have thought ber a court-beauty of fifty 
years ago stepped down out of a picture- 
| frame. 


SMeantime tho eldest sister had been pur- 


Fernley | 


‘Let us lay that aside, till we seek a cluc 
for it—till we see whose name on that jist is 
connected with these letters,’ suggested | 
Minta; and we placed our heads close to- 


gether to read the faded yellow pages. The | 





A piece of printed paper fell | 
to the floor; it wata colamn eut from 4 news. | 


| 


| 
j 
| 
} 


first letter was written from a vicarage-house in | 


, Cumberland, and bore date half a century ago ; 
| the writer was one Francis Lucas. We 


the lines lingeringly and with interest, for they 
were such as all hearts echo to—warm, loving, 
tender. 

«Francis Lucas, whoever you may have 
been, one thing is sure,’’ said Minta, as she 
read; ‘‘you were a gentleman and a true 
knight of dames. I can picture to mysolf the 
blushing face that fifty years ago bent over 
these lines, and laid their sweet promises away 
in ao heart as worthy as your own.” 

We paused long over that letter; for its 
speech was so full of life, and love, and hope, 
that we wero loth to put it away among the 
things of the past—almost as loth as must have 
been the “darling mouse’ to whom it was ad- 
dressed ; it still breathed the same old song of 
love and trust which is never out of date, and 
sounded as true as carnest passion ever does. 
There were seven letters with the date from 
that vicarage, among the Cumberland Fells; 
the last spoke of a speedy meeting in wo:ds 
that thrilled all our maiden pulses. 

* Oh, Francis Lucas, I hope you were happy 
with your ‘ faithful heart,’”’ cried Lettie. «I 
hope you live yet in a green old age, together 
among those wild bleak hills.” 

The next letter was written after an interval 
of two months, in May 17—. Francis Lucas 
was then a volunteer in the army in Flanders ; 
and his bright glad words reflected the high 
courage which he knew ‘would make his 
darling love him more.’’ Those wore his 
words. There was but one other; it was very 
short, written on the eve of battle, and it was 
the last. 

« Oh, Minta, I could weep for that < faithful 
heart,’ ”’ said Lettie, with tears in her eyes. 
«¢ Look at the list now; it is no longer a scaled 
page tous; there is his name— Francis Lu- 
cas, killed.’ There the story ends.’’ 

«< Bat the ‘ dear mouse,’ the ‘ faithful heart,’ 
who is that ?”’ asked Minta, turning the yellow 
paper over, while Lettie idly twisted the rib- 
bon that had tied the letters together—‘ who 
can it be??? The moisture cleared from our 
eyes slowly; more than one great tear rolled 
down my cheeks. 

‘It is Aunt Jeazie, Aunt Jeanie!’’ suddenly 
exclaimed tho second sister, who had read in 
silence. ‘You remember, he says, ‘ darling 
Jean,’ in the firet lotter.”’ 

‘‘ Aunt Joanie,’’ echoed Lottie, “Oh, I 
wish we had not beon so curious; it was very 
wrong of us!’’ 

‘Bat who could have thought there had 
ever been « love-story in her quiet life?” said 
Minta. “‘ How beautiful and how nice she must 
have been! I dare say she might have been 
marriod over and over again.’’ 

*¢T] am glad she was not; I shall like to think 
of her as Francis Lucas’s ‘faithful heart’ bot- 
ter than as the richest lady in the land.” 

** And so shall I; and, oh, Minta, how we 
have plagued her! Help me off with this red 
thing,” said Lettie, pulling at the crimson 
sacque. ‘It would be profanation to go to 
her jesting, after what we have just found out. 
Dear Aunt Jeanic! If she has had a faith- 
fal heart, she must have had a suffering one, 
too.”” 

The door opened softly, and Miss Fernley 
looked in. 

“Children, you are so quict, I am sure 
you must be in mischief,” said shoe, in ber 
gentle voice. She camo among us, and looked 
over Minta’s shoulder, as she sat on the floor 
with all the papors scattered in her lap; stoop- 
ing, she took up the etrip of newspsper, and 
gazed at it through her spectacles; I saw her 
lip quiver, and her hands tremble. 


*¢ Where did you find these letters, children 7? 
You should not have opened that black trunk,’’ 
said she, hastily. «Give them to me; have 
you read them ?”’ 

«Yes, Aunt Jeanic,” replied Lettie peni- 
tently. The old lady took them from Minta’s 
hand without another word, and left us to our 
researches; but wo had seen enough for one 
morning, and quickly restored the old dresses 
to their dusty receptacles, and let them to the 
moths and the spiders. 

When we descended to the parlor, rather 
subdued, and ashamed of our curiosity, we 
found Miss Fernley rammaging in ap ancient 
Japan cabinet; she brought out two minia- 
tures, and showed them to us; one was Francis 
Lucas, a young, gay-looking soldier, the other 
was herself. The latter bore » marked resem. 
blance to Lettie, only it was softer and more 
refined in expression. Then she told us her 
love story—how she was to have married Fran. 
cis Lacas on his retuyo from that fatal cam- 
paign, and how she bad consecrated to him, in 
life and death, her faithful heart. 

«“ Oh, Aunt Jeanie, I may be like you in the 
face, but it I wore to live to be » hundred, I 
should never be as good or as kind as you 
are:’’ cried Lettie, as she finished. And this 

was the romance of old Miss Fernley’s youth. 





OF” As Inre.iicgyt Fauitry.—“ What family 
have you?’’ asked the Judze of the County 
Court at Stockton, the other day, of a debtor 
against whom he was about to pronounce judg- 
ment. ‘“ Myself, wife, and a bull-pup,” was the 





reply.— Durham ( Eng.) Advertiser. 


had | 
never heard the name before; but we conned 


TUE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING: 


FROM ALESANDER emita's new volcme 


The country ways are full of mire, 
The boughs toes in the fading light, 
The winds blow out the sunset's fire, 
And sudden droppeth down the night. 
I sit in this familiar room, 
Where mud-splashed hunting squires reso! , 
My sole companion in the gloom 
This slowly dying pint of port. 


‘Mong all the joys my soul hath knows, 
’Mong errors over which it grieves, 
I sit at this dark hour alone. 
Like autuma ‘md his withered leaves. 
This is a night of wild farewells 
To all the past, the good, the fair ; 
To-morrow, and my wedding bells 
Will make a muste in the air 


lke a wet fisber tempeat-tost, 
Who sea throughout the weltering night 
Afor on some low-lying const 
Che streaming of a rainy light, 
| «aw thie hour—and how ‘tle come ; 
The roome ate lit, the feaat la set 
Within the twilight Tam dumb, 
My heart @'led with a vague reyret 


cannot say, in Eastern st le, 
W here’er she treads the pansy blows ; 
Nor call her eyes twin-stars, her smile 
A sunbeam, 1nd her mouth a rose. 
Nor can I, as your bride grooms do, 
Talk of my raptares. Ob, how sore 
The fond romance of twenty-two 
Is parodied ere thirty-four! 


To-night I shake hands with the past— 
Familiar years, adieu, adieu! 

An unknown door is open cast, 
An empty future wide and new 

Stands waiting. Ob, ye naked rooms, 
Void, desolate, without a charm ! 

Will Love’s smile chase your lonely glooms, 
And drape your walls, and make them warm’ 


The man who knew, while he was young, 
Some soft and soul-subduing alr, 
Melts when again he hears it sung, 
Although ‘tis only half #o fair 
So love I thee and love is sweet 
(My Florence, ‘tis the cruel truth) 
Because \t can to age repeat 
That long-lost passion of my youth. 


Ob, often did my spirit melt, 
Blurred letters, o'er your artless rhymes ! 
Fair tress, in which the sunshine dwelt, 
I've kissed thee many a million times! 
And now ‘tis done --My passionate tears, 
Mad pleadings with an tron fate, 
And all the sweetness of my years, 
Are blackened ashes in the grate. 


Then ring in the wind, my wedding chimes ; 
Smile, villagers, at every door; 

Old churchyard, stuffed with buried ¢rimes, 
Be clad in sunshine o’er and o'er ; 

And youthful maidens, white and sweet, 
Scatter your blossoms far and wide ; 

And with a bridal chorus greet 
This happy bridegroom and his bride. 


‘« This happy bridegroom !'' there Is ain 
At bottom of my thankless mood ; 
W hat if desert alone could win 
Yor me life's chiefest grace and good ? 
Love givens itself; and if not given, 
No genius, beauty, state, or wit, 
No gold of earth, no gem of heaven, 
Is rich enough ‘o purchase It. 


It may be, Florence, loving thee, 
My heart will its old memories keep; 
Like some worn sea-shell from the sea, 
Filled with the music of the deep. 
And you may watch, on nights of rain, 
A shadow on my brow encroach ; 
Be startled by my sudden pain, 
And tenderness of self. reproach. 


It may be that your loving wiles 

Will call a sigh from far-off years; 
It may be that your happiest smiles 

Will brim my eyes with hopeless tears ; 
it may be that my sleeping breath 

Will shake, with painful visions wrung ; 
And, in the awful trance of death, 

A stranger's name be on my tongue, 


Ye phantoms, born of bitter blood, 
Ye ghosts of passion, lean and worn, 
Ye terrors of a lonely mood, 
W hat do you here on a wedding morn? 
For as the dawning sweet and fast 
Through all the heaven spreads and flows, 
Within life's discord rude and vast, 
Love's subtle music grows and grows 


And lightened is the heavy curse, 
And clearer is the weary road ; 
The very worm the sea-weeds nurse 
Is cared for by the Eternal God. 
My love, pale blossom of the snow, 
Has pierced earth wet with wintry showers— 
Oh, may it drink the sun, and blow, 
And be followed by all the year of flowers! 


Biack Bayard from the stable bring ; 

The rain is o’er, the wind is down, 
Round stirring farms the birds will sing, 
The dawn stand In the sleeping town, 

Withinan hour. This is her gate, 
Her sodden roses droop in night, 

And—emblem of my happy fate— 
In one dear window there is light. 


The dawn Is oozing pale and cold 
Through the damp east for many a mile; 
When half my tale of Life {s told 
Grim-featured time begins to smile. 
Last star of night that lingerest yet 
In that long rift of rainy gray, 
Gather thy wasted splendors, set, 
And die unto my wedding-day. 





A Knock Down Arcument.—A certain man 
went toa Dervish, and proposed three ques- 
tions: First- “Why do they say that God is 
omnipresent? 1 do not see Him in any place— 
show me where He is. Second—why isa man 
punished for crimes, since whatever he does 
proceed from God? Man has no free will, for 
he cannot do anything contrary to the will of 
God, and if he had power he would do every- 
thing for his own good. Third—How can God 
punish Satan in bell fire, since he is formed of 
that element? and what impression can fire 
make on itself ?’’ 


The Dervish took up a large clod of earth, 
and struck him on the bead with it. The man 
went to the Cadi, and said: 

‘*] proposed three questions to such a Der- 
vish, who flung a clod of earth at my head, 
which made my head ache.” 

The Cadi having sent for the Dervish, asked 
of him : 

“Why did you throw that clod of earth at | 
his head, instead of answering his ques- 
tions?” 

The Dervish replied : 


speech. He says he has a pain in his head— 


the act of God, and I did not strike without 
the will of God. What power doI possess? 
And as he is compounded of the earth, how 
can be suffer from that element ?’’ 

The man was confounded, and the Cadi 





highly pleased with the Dervish’s answer. 


OUR OLD GRANDMOTILER. 


“T find the masks of my shortest steps be- 
side those of my beloved mother, which were 
measured by my own,’’ says Alexander Dumas, 
and so conjures up one of the sweetest images 
in the world. He was revisiting the home of 
his iufancy; he was retracing the little paths 
around it in which he had once walked ; and 
strange flowers could not effece, and rank grass 
could not conceal, and cruel ploughs could not 
obliterate his “shortest footst-ps,’’ and his 
mother’s beside them, measured by his own. 

And who needs to be told whose footsteps 
they were that thus kept time with the feeble 
pattering of childhood’s little feet? It was no 
mother bebind whom Ascanius waiked « with 





‘*The clod of earth was an answer to his | 


let him show it to me, and I will make God | 
visible to him. And why does he exhibit a! 
complaint against me? Whatever I did was| 


unequal steps” in Virgil’s: line, but a strong, 
| stern man, who could have borne him, and not 
been bardened ; folded him in his arms from 

all danger, and not been weariod ; covery thing, 
| indeed, he could have done for him, but just 
| with him—he could not be a child again. Ah, 
| «fare art is that—for, indved, it is an art 
| set back the great old clock of time, 
| boy once more! Man's imagination can easily 
see the child a man; but how hard it is for it 
to see the man a child; and he who bas learned 
to giide back into that rosy time when he did 
| not know that thorns were under the roses, or 
| that clouds would ever return after the rain; 
when he thought a tear could stain a cheek no 
more than a drop of rain a flower; when he 
fancied that life bad no disguise, and ho pe no 
blight at all—has come as near as anybody 
can to discovering the north-west passage to 
Paradise. 

And it is, perhaps, for this reason, that it is so 
mush casier for a mother to enter the kingdom 
of heaven than it is for the rest of the world. 
She fancies she is leading the children, when 
after all, the children are leading her, and they 
koep her indeed where the river is narrowest 
and the alr is the clearest; and the beckoning 
of the radiant haad is so plainly seen from the 
other side, that it isno wonder she so often lets 
go her clasp upon the little finger sho is hold- 
ing, and goes over to the neighbors ; and the 
children follow like lambs to the fold, for we 
think it ought somewhere to be written: 
‘« Where the mother is, there will the children 


be also.”’ 
But it was not of the mother we began to 


think, but of the dear, old-fashioned grand- 
mother, whose thread of love, * by hand,”’ on 
life’s little wheel, was longer and stronger than 
they make it now; was wound around and 
about the children she saw playing in the chil- 
dren’s arms, in atrue love knot, that ncthing 
but the shears of Atropos could sever; for 
do we not recognize the lambs sometimes, when 
summer days are over, and autumn winds are 
blowing, as they come bleating from the yellow 
fields, by the crimson thread we wound about 
their necks in April or May, and so undo the 
gate and let the wanderers in? 

Blessed be the children who have an old- 
fashioned grandmother. As they hope for 
length of days, let them love and honor her, 
for we can tell them they will never find 


another. 
There is a large old kitchen somewhere in 


the past, and an old fashioned fireplace 
therein, with its smooth old jambs of stone 
—smooth with many knives that have been 
sharpened there—smooth with many little 
fingers that have clung there. There are 
andirons, too—the old andirons, with rings 
in the top, wherein many templ<¢s of flame 
have been builded, with spires and tur- 
rets of crimson. There is a broad worn hearth, 
by feet that have been torn and bleeding by 
the way, or been made “ beautiful,” and walk 
ed upon floors of tesseleed gold. There are 
tongs in the corner, wherewith wo grasped « 
coal, and, ‘ blowing for a little Nfe,’’ lighted 
our first candle. There is a shovel, wherewith 
were drawn fortb the glowing embers in which 
we saw our first fancies and dreamed our first 
dreams—the shovel with which we stirred the 
sleepy logs till the sparks rushed up the chim- 
ney as if a forge were in blast below, and wish- 
ed we bad so many lambs, so many marbles, or 
so many somethings that we coveted ; and so it 
was we wished our first wishes. 

There is a chair—a low, rush-bottom chair; 
there is a little wheel in the corner, a big wheel 
in the garret,a loom in the chamber. There 
are chests full of linen and yarn, and quilts of 
rare pattern, and samples in frames. 

And everywhere and always the dear old 
wrinkled face of her whose firm, elastic step 
mocks the feeble saunter of her children’s chil- 
dren—the old-fashioned grandmother of twenty 
years ago. She, the very Providence of the 
old homestead—she who loved us all, and said 
she wished there were more of us to love, and 
took all the school in the Hollow for grand- 
children besides. A great expansive heart was 
hers, beneath that woolen gown, or that more 
stately bombazine, or that sole heir-loom of 
silken texture. 

We can see her to-day, those mild blue eyes, 
with more of beauty in them than time could 
touch, or death do more than hide—those eyes 
that held both smiles and tears within the 
faintest call of every one of us, and soft re- 
proof, that seemed not passion but regret. A 
white tress has escaped from beneath her 
snowy cap—she has just restored a wandering 
lamb to its mother, she lengthened the tether 
of a vine that was straying over a window, as 
she came in, and plucked a four-leaved clover 
for Eilen. She sits down by the little wheel— 
a trees is running through her fingers from the 
distaff’s dishevelled head, when a small voice 
cries, ‘‘Grandma,’’ from the old red cradle, 
and ‘‘ Grandma,” Tommy shouts, from the top 
of the stairs. Gently she lets go the thread, 
for her patience is almost as beautiful as her 
charity, and she touches the little red bark in a 
moment, till the young voyager is in a dream 
again, and then directs Tomumy’s uravailing at- 

tempts to harness the cat. The tick of the 
| clock runs faint and low, and she opens the 

mysterious door, and proceeds to wind it up.— 
We are all on tip-toe, and we beg in a breath to 
be lifted up ome by one, and look in the hun- 
| dredth time upon the tin cases of the weights, 
and the poor lonely pendulum, which goes to 
and fro by its little dim window, and never 
comes out in the world, and our petitions are 
all granted, and we are lifted up, and we all 
' touch with a finger the wonderful weights, and 
| the music of the little wheel is resumed. 
| Was Mary to be married, or Jane to be 
wrapped ina shroud? So meekly did she fold 
| the white hands of the one upon her still bo- 


and be a 
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what he needed most—bo could not sympathise |’! He 


| 


to | 








te Beet. 








som, that there seemed to be a prayer in them 
there; and so sweetiy did she wreathe the 
white rose in the hair of the other, that one 
would not have wondered had more roses bud. 
ded for company. 

How she stood between us and apprehended 
harm; how the rudest of us softened beneath 
the gentle pressu:e of her faded and tremulous 
hand! From her capscious pocket that hand 


in our own, with the nuts she had gathered, 
the cherries she had plucked, the little egg she 
had found, the “turn-over”’ she had baked, 
the trinket she had purchased for us as the 


product of her spinning, the blessing she had | 


stored for us, the offspring of her heart. 

What treasures of story fell from those old 
lips; of good fairies and evil, of the old times 
when was a girl; and we 
couldn't 
but if she ever waa « 


she wondered it 
be handsomer or dearer 
littl:."’ And then, 
whon we begged her to sing! “Sing us 


mether, 


over—ashe 


one 
Nd songs you used to alng t 
grandima,’’ 


® Cl heirs | I ‘ 
ther used to 


int sing,’’ she always said; 


and m lay her knitting softly down, 
and the kitten stopped playing with 
upon the floor, and the clock ticked 
the corner, 
like an old hoart that is neither ch 
dead, 
wouldn't do for the parlor and the concert-room 


but then it was the old kitchen, 


® yarn 
lower in 
and the tire died down to a glow, 
led nor 


now a-days; 


and the old-fashioned grandm>ther, and the | 


old ballad, in the dear oid times, and we can 
hardly see to write for the memory of them, 
though it is a hand’s breadth to the sunset. 

Well, she sang. Her voice was feeble and 
wavering, like a fountain just ready to fail, but 
then how sweet-toned it was; and it became 
deeper and stronger; but it couldn’t grow 
sweeter, What “joy of grief’ it was to sit 
there around the fire, all of us, except Jane, that 
had clasped a prayer to her bosom, and her we 
thought we saw, when the hall-door was open. 
ed a moment by the wind; but then we were 
not afraid, for wasn’t it her old smile she wore / 
to sit there around the fire, and weep over the 
woes of the “ Babes in the Woods;’’ who lay 
ride by side in the great solemn shadows; and 
how strangely glad we felt whea the robin-red- 
breast covered them with leaves, and best of all 
when the angels took them out of the night 
into day everlasting. 

We may think what we will of it now, but 
the song and the story, heard around the 
kitchen fire, have colored the thoughts and 
lives of most of us; have given us the germs of 
whatever poetry blessed our hearts, whatever 
memory blooms in our yesterdays. Attribute 
whatever we may to the school and the school- 
master, the rays which make that little day we 
call life, radiate from the God-swept circle of 
the hearthstone. 

Then she sings an cld lullaby she sang to mo 
ther—her mother sang to hor; but she dovs not 
sing Mf through, and falters ere 'tis done. She 
rests her head upon her hands, and it is silent 
in the old kitchen. Something glitters down 
between her fingers and the firelight, and it 
looks like rain in the soft sunshine. The old 
grandmother is thinking when she first heard 
the song, and of the voice that sang it; when 
a light-haired, light hearted girl, she hung 
around that mother’s chair, nor saw the sba- 
dows of years to come. Oh! the days that 
are no more! What spell can we weave to 
bring them back again? What words can we 
unsay, what deeds undo, to set back, just this 
once, the ancient clock of time ? 

So all our little hands were forever clinging 
to her garments, and staying her as if from 
dying, for long ego she had done living for her. 
solf, and lived a'one in us. But the old kitchon 
wants a presence to day, aad the rush-bottom- 
od chair is tenantless. 

How she used to welcome us when we were 
grown, and came back once more to the home- 
stead. 

We thought we were men and women, but 
we were children there. The old-fashioned 
grandmother was blind with the eyes, but she 
saw with her heart, as she always did. We 
threw our long shaiows through the open door, 
and she felt them as they fell over her form, 
and she looked dimly up and saw tall shapes in 
the door-way, and she says, ‘‘ Edward I know, 
and Lucy’s voice I can hear, but whose is that 
other? It must be Jane’s’’—for she had al- 
most forgotten the fulded hands. “Oh, no, 
not Jane, for she—let me see—she is waiting 
for me, isn’t she ?’’ and the old grandmother 
wandered and wept. 

“It is another daughter, grandmother, that 
Edward has brought,’’? says some ono, “ for 
your blessing.”’ 

‘Has she blue eyes, my son?” Pat her 
hand in mind, for she is my latest born, the 
child of my old age. Shali I sing you a song, 
children? Her hand is in her pocket as of 
old; she is idly fumbling for a toy, a welcome 
gift to the children that have come again. 

One of us, men as we thought we were, is 
weeping; she hears the half-suppressed sob; 
she £ays, as she extends her feeble hand, 

‘‘ Here, my poor child, rest upon grandmo- 
ther’s shoulder; she will protect you from all 
harm. Come, children, sit around the fie 
again. Shall I sing you a song, or tell you a 
story? Stir the fire, for it is cold; the nights 
are growing colder.’’ 

The clock in the corner struck nine, the bed- 
time of those old days. The song of life was 
indeed sung, the story told, it was bedtime at 
last. Good night to thee, grandmother. The 
old fashioned grandmother was no more, and 
we miss her forever. Bat we will set up a 
tablet in the midst of the memory, in the midst 
of the heart, and write on it only this: 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE 
OLD FASHIONED GRANDMOTHER. 
GOD BLESS HER FOREVER. 





Move or Piacixa Booxs ww Ancient Li- 
BRARIES.—It may not be known to those who 
are not accustomed to meet with old books in 
their original bindings, or of seeing public 
libraries of antiquity, that the volumes were 
formerly placed on the shelves with the leaves, 
not the back, in front; and that the two sides 
of the binding were joined together with neat 
silk or other strings, and in some instances, 
where the books were of greater value and cu- 
riosity than common, even fastened with gold 
or silver chains.— Philip Bliss. 





CH” To ascertain the weight of a horse—put 
your tee under the animal’s foot. 





' doors of their little 


and grandmother sang. To be sure, it, 
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SOMETHING NEW 
ABOUT THE CANARY, 

It is fae too much the custom among us to 
keep our little pet- birds conflaed to their small 
cages; and we are apt to express wonder if, 
under such circumstances, they are unwell, 


—————T/T 


| moody, or indisposed to sing. The wonder is 
was ever withdrawn closed, only to be opened | 


| for their being in good heaith, that is generally 


that, so treated, they ever sing to us atail. As 


owing to the natural vigor of their constitution 
—no thanks to the thoughtfulness of their mas- 
ters and mistresses. But ail bird-keepers are 
not thus thoughtless. Many throw open the 
prisoners’ cages, and let 
them have the range of a room; and very de- 
lightful it is to see them ro ming about in the 
full enjoyment of liberty. Their voices, how 
their antics ant mimile performances, 
how grotesque and amuring! But I am about 
to tell of g even better than this, 
What if I propose effing our fas 
A ft li y in bh pen eu? = This 
me readily, wader ex 


sweet! 


somethin 


l¢ Canaries 


tiin ciroum- 
, a I 
his glory, 
ia full activity, and 
No bird enjoys free 
Low seldom js it granted 


aud with 
To 
he should be sprightly ; 
not restricted to spice. 
d 
him ! 

A friend of mine, 


SLANCES | extraordinary results 


shall show. view a Cauary in all 


m mere than he; set 
more than 
sixteen miles freu this great metropolis 
(London), has at the present time a whole co. 
lony of Canaries living and breeding ia the open 
air! They are “free’’ as the air they breathe, 
unrestricted in their fiigh!, thoroughly domes- 
ticated in their habits, and tame as any heart 
could desire them to be.* 

I have long asserted, and prored it in my 
Book of British and Foreign Song-Birds, that 
the Canary is a hardy bird. When on the wing, 
he can endure any amount of cold, and winter 
anywhere with the stoutest of our native birds, 
In conflaement it is different; deny him exer- 
cise, and he suffers like bis owners. 


I will now describe the spot where this fairy 
bird-land lies concealed from the prying eyes 
of the public. 1 have seen it often, and revel- 
led in the sight quite at my leisure. On enter 
ing the picturesque maasion, the eye is arrest- 
ed by an eatensive and charming view from 
the window. Seated, or rather embosomed in 
its own grounds, from the windows downwards 
there is a verdant lawn, extending by a gra- 
dual slope to the margia of a large open park—— 
there being no interruption to an almost un. 
bounded prospect. Immediately contiguous to 
the dwelling-house is an emple shrabbery, 
beautifully laid out, and comprising trees and 
shrubs of all kinds. Here the birds nest, and 
hold their conferences, This shrubbery ex- 
tends all round the house. To the left, imme- 
diately beyond the tower garden, and in a 
shady corner, is a sheet of water overarched by 
trecs. Here the cattle resort to drink; here, 
too, the birds assemble to enjoy the cool 
breezes, when the biasing sun banishes them 
from the park and open fields. 

Sach is the spot where dwells this happy fa 
mily of Canaries. Here they live, day and 
night, in perfect liberty; here they build their 
nests; here they lay their eggs and rear thelr 
young; here they play; here they sing. i 

Sometimes a nest is found in a Wistaria, im-_, 
modiately beneath a window. Look at it if you 
will; pass your finger over the back of the sit-3 
ting mother : it is no offeace. When the young¥ 
are hatched, and three days old, look at them 
also if you will: the parent is pleased, and her’ 
offspring are fearless. So among all the treess 
and all the bushes. I speak from actual expe-% 
rience. It isa most amiable sight to behold 
these pretty creatures, of all hues and all 
lors, focding thelr young. And how the 7 
make the welkin ring with their floods of 
lody ! 

Here let me remark, that the musical po 
of the Canary, heard in an open park or 
bery, are novel as they are beautiful. 
thus * free,’’ he is heard to perfection. Bit 
in confinement are under restraint. They singg 
itis true; but their song is monotonous, | 
lacks the energy and spirit of a roving bard, 

These birds are free of the house; they @ 
at table, fly on the young ladies’ shoulders, @ 
make themselves ‘‘ quite at home” with 
household. Moreover, their foed, in che 
variety, is placed for them in a very large ¢ 
on the lawn, which they enter by certain & 
openings. Would you detain them, a 
invisible cord, skillfully touched by a gentle” 
hand, bars every point of egress; they are your 
prisoners! 

For a succession of years has this colony e&= 
isted and thrived ; and many a treat have I had,# 
while contemplating what may be accomplished | 
by only a little tact and a kindly disposition. 

I have been invited, while on a recent visit) 
to Dorchester and Weymouth (England), 
establish a similar colony at West Lulw 
next summer. Trees are to be planted 
shrubs raised, and all sorts of preparations afu™ 
to be made. It is a most lovely and pictus 
resque spot; and if the savage gunner cam 
held im check, and his bloodthiraty prop 5, 
ties arrested, such a Canary Island as I shally 
establish in that cove will be one of the world’s, 
wonders. 

It may be asked, What about the cals 
‘‘ Thereby hangs a tale,’’ which needs not 
unfolded Aere. Canaries and cats (vermin)> 
cannot ‘‘ live” together. Let this suffice. 
reste, there needs only a suitable site, @ 
retreat away from a public road, a quiet 
borhood, and kind neighbers—you mag t 
bave Canaries living and breeding in yoar 
grounds, WM. KIDD. 


residinz not 


hr, 


od 


*( hardly need say that | am no stranger te 
may be done with birds in a flower-garden. 
years’ experience with nearly four handred 
pets—all of them rare songsters too—bave sug, 
no end of interestiag experiments “in the open air. *> 





Roven Mops or Accostixa a Kisa.— 
King (George the Third) was out hunting, Mr; 
P., a gentleman of Berkshire, and M. P., 
one of the party. The King was thrown f 
his saddle (his horse having fallen): he 
diately got on his feet again, aad began to les 
about for his hat and wig, which had fallen 
Mr P., very much alarmed by the 
rode up in great haste, waile the Kiagw 
peering about (being very short-sighted), 
saying to his attendaats, “« Where's my wig i» 
Where’s my wig?” Mr. P. cried out, #2 
your wig! is your Majesty safe?” — 


Journal. 
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SONG. 
“ALL AMONG THE BARLEY.” 
BY E. STIRLING 


Come out, ‘tis now September, 
The bunter’s moon's begua, 
And through the wheatea stu! v!e 
Is heard the frequent gun 
The leaves are paling yellow 
Or kindling into red 
And the ripe and golden Barley 
Is hanging down its head 
All among the Bar.cy, w 
When the free and bop; 
ee} the ’ 


would net be b ythe 


Darley le «nr 


The Spring she ls a young maid 
That dors not know her mind 
The Sommer 
Of most unrighteous kind; 
The Autamn 
hat 


And that 


ea tvrant 


san old friend, 
ves A Le ate 
e happy Barle 
To giad " f mat 
All amonz the Ba: who would not 1 
When the free end Lar 
scythe’ 


The W 
Text 
The (ats a 
L. iy bing 
The Ry 
That's sulk 
But the free and bearded Barle 
Is the Monarch of them al! 
Ali among the Barley. who 
When the free ana ing on the 


acylue’ bwgiish pers 


LITTLE EVELEEN ; 


AN HOUR'S STRUGCLE WITH POISON, 


would not he biythe 
bappy Bariey is sm 


lical 


I was spending some days, not raany years 
ago, in a beautiful little country village, and in 
@ family that had more than common attrac- 
tions to one who loves domestic life as well as 
myself. The little circle had in it more of real 
interest than I have often seen developed in the 
same Bumber of persons. 

The father of the family—almost too young 
to feel yet that he was entitled to that honor- 
able appellation—was a fine, frank-hearted 
young mechanic, with a wide world of bound- 
ing life in his veins, an energy that when fully 
aroused, drove every thing violently before 
him, and a warnth of disposition that won him 
more friendship thin it had given him of the 
goods of this world. 

His wife, to whom he had becn married some 
four years, was singularly beautiful. They had 
two children—the one a laughing brown-eyed 
and brown-haired little fairy of three years. 
Her name was Erveleen. The second was a 
crowing, laughing, blue-eyed, plump little 
beauty of less than a year, promising to have 
all the charms of ihe older at her age. 

I was sitting one afternoon in a quiet little 
room with my fect upon two chairs, reading a 
pleasant book, in a state between asleep and 
awake—my host away at his shop, a hundred 
yards off, and my pretty little hostess engeged 
in her household labors—when I was thrown 
out of my indolence by a scream that brought 
me to my fect like an electric shock. It was a 
woman’s voice, and had in it an excess of 
agony that cannot be indicated in words, so 
loud, that it rang over this quiet little village, 
and brought every one forth to ascertain the 


cause. 
I sprang to the door that separated the sit 


ting-room from the dining apartments, and saw 
the whole at a glance. The young mother 
stood at the door with her first born—our dar- 
ling Eveleen in her arms dying. A brief and 
hurried word from the servant told me the sad 
story. The little girl had accompanied a child 
uncle up stairs, and while the attention of the 
older child was for a moment turned away, she 
seized a bottle of corrosive sublimate in alco- 
hol, and had taken enough to take away twenty 
such lives. The little thing had tottered down 
stairs, and the mother hed met her at the land- 
‘ing with the empty bottle in her hand, and the 
poison oozing from her mouth, and the child 
ali unconscious of the fearful thing she had 
one. Was it any wonder that terr ‘le shriek 
Tang out over the quiet village and that already 
‘the occupants of «very house near were rushing 
¢oward the spot where the mother stood ? 

But a few moments could possibly have 
elapsed since the poison was taken, and yet the 
-effect was already fearful. After the first shriek 


fterror, the mother had quieted to a calm | 


despair for the moment, and stood with the 
child in her arms, making no efforts for its re- 
lief, and indeed it seemed hopeless, for already 
the subtle poison seemed diffused through the 


frame ; the brown eyes had lost the lustre, the | 


face was blackened us if in after death, and the 
teeth were tightly set as if in a convulsive 
@pesm that evidently would not pass away. I 
examined the little lost darling for a moment, 
gaw that it was hopeless, and then turned away, 
unable to bear that motber’s agony. The little 
door was already half filled with villagers, and 
sobs, and moans and lamentations over the fate 
ef the dying child, were heard in every direc- 


% tion, miogled with quick and hurried questions 


ew 


asto the manner of its occurrence, and vain 
attempts at auswering, which added an oppress- 
dng confusion to the sadness of the scene. 

The little playfellow uncle, who had been up 
airs with the child, had run instantly to call 
the father, and but a few moments elapsed 
defore he sprang into the middle of the group. 
He had been told all and asked no questions. 
I had time to remark that his eye was very 
stern, and that his lips were very firmly com- 
pressed. Others, too, marked it, and I knew 











The exterior of the new Castle of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, Germany, 


years and a half of incessant labor. The conse- 
tbe same year, and divine service was perform. 


then numerous artists and workmen of all de- 
scriptions have been actively em; ‘oyed 
rior of this magniticent edifice. 
and all the rich carvings, farni:nre, scu)pture, 
pictures, and other works of art, with which it 


was completed in the autumn of 1855, after ten | admiration of all visitors who inspect them. 


| 


cration took place on the 14th of October of | in the morning, all the artisans who had been 





A BEAUTIF 








UL CASTLE, 





is embellished, are the produce of native to receive a flag promised them by the Grand- | a-half—appeared at the gate of the palace, and 


talent and industry, and excite the surprise and 


At the openiog of the Castle, at eight o’clock 


|emplosed at the Castle assembled at the ap- | 


ed for the first time in the Castle chapel. Since | pointed place of meeting, carrying staffs, from 
which party-colored streamers fluttered gaily, 
in | followed by bands of music. 
finishing, decorsting, and furnishing the inte- | ranged themse'ves under their respective trades, 
The Castle, | 
| orderly procession to the town-hall, where a 


I{ere they ar- 


and, preceded by their leaders, moved off in 





| deputation of each trade waited on the Mayor | 


Duke, as a reward for the zeal and industry 


‘they had displayed in their work, and as a re- 


membrance of the day’s festival. These flags, 


‘eleven in number, were compored of white 


silk richly embroidered in gold, with a beauti- 
ful painting, in the centre, of the new castle, 
surmounted with, in letters of gold, ‘ For assi- 
duous work in the building of the Castle in 
Schwerin, 1857.”” At nine o’clock, the Grand- 
Duke, accompanied by his two sons—the Here- 
ditary Grand-Duke Frederick Francis, aged six 
years, and Duke Paul, aged four years and 


| was greeted by the Trades’ deputation and the 
| enormous mass of persons assembled with loud 
and repeated cheers. The Grand Duke then 
stepped before them, and in a kind and courte- 
| ous speech thanked the workmen for the acti- 
| vity and talent they had shown in perfecting 
| the work which had been entrusted to them, 
| and hoped that the remembrance of this build. 
ing might prove a lasting bond of unity between 
|them. The Grand-Duke and his sons then re- 
tired into the palace amidst the deafening 
| hurrahs of the multitude. 





«What do you want of it?’ « What can 
you do with it?”’ “He is crazy!” and many 
such remarks followed, but the basket was there 
in a moment. 

He seized one of the eggs, broke it, inserted 
his fingers again between the teeth and wrench- 
ed them open by force, thongh they shut with 
80 convulsive a motion as to tear the flesh from 
his fingers, and poured the albumen into the 
throat. There was a slight struggle, nothing 





more, and the spectators were horrified at the 
action. | 

«Don’t, the child is dying!’’ said one. 

« Please don’t burt the little thing—it can’t 
live !*? the mother found voice to say, laying 
her hand upon his arm. 

‘¢ Mary, be still!’’ he answered sternly, while 
his teeth were relaxing from their clenching, 
and his face was as hard as he was entering a 
battle; ‘*and don't any of you meddle with 
me—keep off!’’ 

The bystanders involuntarily obeyed, with | 
many harsh remarks upon his cruelty, but he | 
did not heed them, and went on. Anotherand | 
another egg was broken, and still there was no | 
sign of life. Then the whole body of Mystand- | 
ers broke out into a loud murmur, and cries of | 
«“ Brute.” Let the child die in peace.’ | 
“ He is crazy—take the child away from him!” | 
were heard around him. | 

He desisted fora moment from his efforts, 
and turned with a fierceness which had before | 
been altogether foreign to his nature—but no | 
one who saw him afterwards forgot it.— | 
*‘Fools!’? he hissed, ‘*mind your own busi- | 
ness, and leaye me to mine! Take her away, | 
will you? Try it!” and he went on, emptying | 
egg after egg down the apparently lifeless 
throat. 

The mother could bear this no longer—her | 
first born was being tortured to death before 
her eyes, and she imploringly flung herself on 


that moment arrived. 

‘;Oh, father, do stop him!’’ she gasped; 
«he will obey you; do stop him. He is tor- 
turing that poor, dying chiid.”’ 

The grandfather started forward a step to in- 





outrageous one; but he stopped and eaid, 

«¢ Mary, let him alone. The child will die if 
| he does not goon. It cannot do more than 
| die if he does. I would not say a word to him 
| for the world. The child is his; let him use his 
| pleasure.”’ 
| There was a silence then. In 

more, there was a quiver of the eyelids, con- 
| yulsive movement of the ches!, and the teeth 
| Jost their tension. The father seized his child, 
| turned her face downward, and the poison be- 
| gan to flow from her mouth. Again and again, 

as the retching ceased, he repeated the experi- 
| ment—the life »eturning still more, and the 


her knees before her husband’s father, who had 
| skirts, have recently been prepared; and we 


| hold their accustomed place among the favorite 


| materials for walking dresses. 
terfore, for he, too, thought the proceeding an | 


a moment | 


face losing its blank color every instant. More | 
than twenty times albumen had been adminis- | 
tered, and more than half those times followed | 
| by the expu'sion of the poison, when the eyes 


| opened; the father desisted, the little sufferer 
lay just alive in his arms—exhaus‘ed, its little 
| life terribly shattered, but saved. 
When the necessity for exertion and deter- 
mination was over—when the physician had 


| haycocks. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


oat a 





ABBIE IN THE SWING. 


There I sat ina passion, 
Sulking; and there sat she, 


Swiaging in the long grape-vine 
Looped from the great ash-tree. 


Sitting at ease, and singing, 
Teazing, dainty formed thing ! 

Slender white fet, just grazing 
Mosses under the swing. 


Sunshine speck'ed the grape-leaves, 
Sunabine dript on her hair; 
Odious, 


What a bold thing you are! 


stealfby sunsbine! 


Ob! what glistening shoulders ! 
Oh, what a cruel whitearm, 

Reaching up for the blossoms 
Just on purpose to eharm ! 


That little bow-fashioned mouth. 
Aiming kisses at mine; 
Confound tts pulpy-red bliss ! 


Mischievous—but divine 


Deck’'d like a little princess, 
Sitting in gorgeous state ; 
Crown’d with her tiger-lilies, 
Tawdry blossoms | hate! 


Pelting my hat with roses, 
In rapid, flaunting showers, 
Winding ber brook-like laughter 
In and out with the flowers 


What should [ do, but love her 
Dearer than ever yet! 

W hat could [ do—all vanquisied 
Lion-like inanet! 


Oh. for a heart of marble! 
Eise "twouwd peril a king— 

Dared he sit under the arbor 
Looking at Abbie swing 








OBSERVATIONS ON FAsnion ual 
' 


Dxess.—The dresses made up during the past | 


GENERAL 


| week include several composed of moire antique | 


and rich brocaded silk in beautiful patterns, 


| consisting of bouquets of flowers upon a ground | 


° . | 
of some bright hue. For promenade costume, 


several dresses of chene silk, with flounced 


may add that various striped and chequered 
silks, which have been so long in vogue, still 


The newest bonnets do not differ in form 
from those worn during the summer. Among 
the prettiest we have recently seen, may be 
mentioned one composed of blaztk and white 
crinoline, trimmed with bouquets and sprays of 
mallow color periwiakles. The front is orma- 
mented with a border of mallow-color silk and 
a fall of black lace. The inside trimming con- 
sists of ruches of tulle illusion and sprays of | 
periwinkle. A bonnet of white straw is finished | 
at the edge with a row of viclet silk, and trim- 
med on one side with a bouquet of violet color | 
daisies. A bonnet composed of gray straw is | 
edged with a narrow fall of black lace, and | 
trimmed with gray feathers. Sprigs and bou- 
quets of red geranium ornament the inside.— | 
London Lady’s Newspaper of Sept. 12th. 








Aticators’ Nests.—-These nests re:emble | 
They are four feet high, and five in | 


diameter at their basis, being constructed with | 
grass and herbage. First, they deposit one 


| 
} 


| layer of eggs on a floor of mortar, and having | 
| covered this with a stratum of mud and her- 


afterwards that a murmur ran round the circle | heen snmmoned, and they knew that darling | bage, eight inches thick, lay another set of eggs 
little Eveleen might live, after many weeks of | upon that, and so on to the top, there being | 


of bow strange it was that he betrayed no 
feeling. 


He reached out its hands and took the child | 
Its eyes were closed now, | 


from its mother. 
and a white coze coming from between the 
blackened lips. Was ever death more assured ? 
Z saw him open the eyelids, and heard him give 
a sigh of relief. Ie told m+ afterwards that the 
eye was not shrunken, and so death had not 
began. He then attempted to open the mouth, 
Dut the teeth were tight set, and they resisted 
his efforts. But with a force that seemed 
almost brutal, he wrenched the teeth apart, 
and opened the mou'h. 

« Shame,” cried one of the bystanders. 

The father did not heed them, but motioned 


to a neighbor to take the child in his arms. He | 


did 80. 

«« Bring me the egg basket,’? he spoke very 
sternly, almost withozt opening his teeth, to the 
-wervant. 





“ 


a ae 
FEE on 


oe 6 eet ee em. ee me 


rowful wife had blessed him through her kisses feet high, to prevent the approach of unseen | 
| and tears; and all knew that under God only, | enemies. The female watches her eggs until | 
such almost flerce determination could have they are hatched by the heat of the sun, and 


saved the child—then the father sat down, un- 
nerved, and wept like a child. 

Eveleen is still alive to-day, and her brown 
eyes are opened upon womanhood. But there 


is no h 


OF" It is better to reconcile an enemy than 
'to conquer bim. Your victory may deprive 
him of his power to hurt for the present; 
reconciliation disarms him of even the will to 


injure. —Cecil. 


then takes her brood under her own care, | 
defending them and providing for their subsis- | 
tence. Dr. Lutzemberg, of New Orleans, told 
me that he once packed up one of these nests 


our in my life that brings so thrilling a With the eggs in a box for the Museum of St. 
recollection as that of the young father’s strug- Petersburg, but was recommended before he | 


closed it to see that there was no danger of the 
eggs being hatched on the voyage. On opening 
one, a young alligator walked out, and was 
soon followed by the rest, about a hundred, 


_ and down stairs whining and barking like young 
| pUppies.— Lyell, the Geologist. 


MY FRIEND, 


THE “PRACTICAL CHEMIST.” 

I have lately been staying with a friend who 
is what he calls a practical chemist. He has, 
indeed, none of those large globular bottles in 
his window—the red, white and blue, which 
are the insignia of the pharmaceutical craft— 
because he is aclergyman, and his bishop, 


very properly, would not permit such en illu- 


mination. He is also obliged to confine the 
public offer of his soothing mixtures to that 


| 0.e day of the week whereon his pulpit opens; | 


and if he were detected in issuing «* quietness”’ 
at any other time, he would be punished. But 
he is not the less a practical chemist for all 
that. 


He kuows what (o avoid a great deal better 
than what to eat and to drink, for upon these 
two latter pointe he isa second Dr. TLassell, 
and describes all food to be noxious that is not 
downright deadly. Breakfast, according to 
bim, undermipes the constitution, dinner 
shakes it to its foundations, and supper, with 
pickles, brings it down witharun. What is 
one man’s meat is another ran’s poison, says 
the proverb; but with my friend the P. C., his 
meat ard bis poison are one and the same 
thing. WhenI took my bittr beer—which, 
by the-by, was his—and whichI. of course, 
imbibed very willingly as often 9s I could get 
it, he was wont to say that I reminded him for 
once of Socrates in the act of parteking of the 
hemlock, with the difference that it was my 
ignorance, but the philosopher’s intrepidity, 
which made us both so careless of the result. 
He used to name that amber liquid in its taper- 
ing glass ‘‘ with beaded bubbles winking at i*s 
brim,”’ by some Latin name, as if in exorcism, 
and to ascribe to it ‘‘a volatile odorous princi 
ple, a greenish fixed oi!, a free organic acid, 
uncrystallized sugsr, coloring matter and 
gum ;’’ but arose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, said I, and I called it ‘* Bass,” 
and drank it all ihe same; else if | had been 
Jess like Sancho Panza, he would have played 
the very Dr. Pedro with me. His own house, 
which is much too good a one for such a pur- 
pose, he makes the theatre of all sorts of sci. 
entific experiments. Ventilation is there so 
pertected, that it seems t» me the wind blow- 
eth pretty munch where it listeth, and drainage 
is in full flow. Above the drawing-room fire- 
place, just where one leans one’s elbows upon 
the mantel piece to enjoy one’s self in the glass, 
aod just where the unprotected small of one’s 
back occurs when we stand with our coat-tails 
over our arms, and our rear to the fire, there 
comes breeze enough, through a great iron 
mouth, to turn amill. «* The principle of the 
thing, my dear sir,”? he has said about a hun- 
dred times, ‘is as follows * * **’’ and then he 
is the encyclopedia vice tbe pharmacopwia, re- 
signed for a little while. I think he wishes to 
persuade me that the air comes somehow 
through the fire, and so enters the room both 
fresh and warm; but if that is the case, why 
does it feel cold, aud why do I get sore throat, 
or else lumbago, according as I present myse'f 
to the orifice frontways or the reverse? Some- 
times a current of air would set in while we 
were at dinner—escaped from some north-pole 
contrivances of his down stairs—fit to carry our 


struggle between life and death; when the re- commonly from one to two hundred eggs in a legs away, and the» he would try to convince 
lieved friends bad acknowledged that they had nest. With their tails they then beat down | 


wronged him first; when the beautiful and sor- round the nest the dense grass and reeds five | 


me it was all right, by reference to Lis ther 
mometer; as if an instrument of that kind 
would ever persuade me out of a goosey sen- 
sation in the calves, and of a stagnation in my 
feet. But his strongest point, perhaps is, or 
was, home drainage. Atone time, the great 
attraction he used to promise me, if I would 
only come and see him, was the perfec- 
tion of his system of arterial domestic sewage : 
he said that it was positively beautiful; and, 


indeed, he was always pulling up the floors of | 


his back-kitchen and scul.ery, like some con- 


science stricken Maria Manning, to investigate | 


it. «I would not mind goicg down into the 


coal-hole, would 1? That's right ; and I should | 
but _ which he fed in his house, where they went up ' be rewarded for it, that I might depend upon ; 


the system was quite unique, and the principle 
| was as follows’ ***” It was very cold work 


| standing in the kitchen on account of the 
| proximity of the north-pole apparatus; and I 
| really thought that the pretty waiting-maid 
| would never have brought a Jight; neither she 
| nor the cook could anyhow get the candle to 
| burn; and if it was kindled, it was at once put 

ont again. At last we got our dip, and went 
down into the coal-cellar. ‘The main pipe,” 
pursned the P.C., inasort of high pitched 
| lecture room voice, ‘ you will presently per- 
ceive to be rather more than six feet long, with 
a diameter of ——. Bless my soul, what’s 
this ?’”’ cried he, coming down suddenly to the 
tone of ordinary astonishment. ‘* What are 
; you doing here, fellow ?”’—addressing himself 
to a very tall young man, who was vainly en- 
deavoring to conceal himself upon an extremely 
limited space. ‘Robbers! thieves! Whoare 
you?” 

‘‘ Please, sir, 1’m only Mary’s cousin; but 
she thought you might not like to see me in 
the kitchen, and so put me into this here coal 
hole, out of the way.’’ 

‘‘The main pipe,’’ quoth I, oratorically, as 
we went up stairs together after this, “is, as 
you have just perceived, rather more than six 
feet long, with a dianeter depending upon the 
amount of cold meat and vegetables bestowed 
on him by the cook ;’’ and that was the first 
remark which I remember to have ever made 
to my frierd the practical chemist which he 
was neither able nor willing to controvert. 


There was nothing more said about domestic 
drainaze from that period; but my scientific 
friend has since taken up tbe public health, 
with all his old enthnsiasm, instead, and thrown 
himself, so to speak, into the local sewage of 
histown. It is needless to state that he has 
attempted to draw me in with him also, and in- 
deed not without success. I agreed to accom- 
pany him ina visit to the works which have 
been established for deodorizing the sewage of 
Jennyville—containing sixty-five thousand in- 
habi‘ants—including all the refuse from its 
manufactories, and for converting the same into 
dry and solid manure. A private company has 
undertaken this business; but if that were not 
the case, fair Jeunyville would be now compel- 
led by act of Parliament to do this dirty work 
herself. Our path lay beside the river and ca- 
nal, which I have always considered to be the 
very foulest in all England, and most certainly 
there was great improvement there. To say 
that they were clear and spatkling, would be an 
absurd compliment to waters upon which the 
sun but rarely shines, and over which the 
smoke-clouds hang like a perpetual pall; but I 
declare they were positively pellucid to what 
they had been wont to be; while the fishes—of 
which I had never before seen more than one 
solitary po'soned tadpole floating boitom u;z- 
wards—crossed ard recrossed one another in the 
wholesome depths like lightning; and the cat- 
tle on the banks, which had been used to pre. 
fer any turbid puddle to these their native 
streams, were drinking for drinking’s sake like 
lords or aldermen. It had been my former 
custom passing along this way to hold my nose 
—but there was no occasion for this now, and 
I confined myself to holding my tongue and 
listening to the practical chemist. ‘ The ordi- 
nary quantity of sewage,’’ said he, with the 
lecture-room voice again, “that is collected, 
pumped, and deodorized per diem in these 
works, is about three millions of gallons, or 
thirteen thousand five hundred tons; and the 
dry solid manure extracted is about eleven 
tons daily, being at the rate of about one solid 
ton to every twelve hundred tone, or to two 
hundred and twenty-four thousand gallons of 
common liquid’ manure.”’ 

Presently, we were inside the great gates, 
and heard them locked behind us. We enter- 
ed a mighty room, beautifully clean, wherein 
two spotless engines were panting and toiling 
like mad, and two more very oily-looking ones, 
doing nothing, were regarding them with aris- 
tocratic contempt. These former were pump- 
ing up at one and the same time the town 
| sewage, and a mixture of lime and water—the 





| 


_great deodorizer—-into ope common pipe. 
From that moment, there ceases to be any 
| odor from the surface, and surprisingly little 


| even from the deposit iteelf. Another engine, 


elsewhere, was employed im tarning 
agitators—who must have had as dirty a job on 
theiz hands as any of their 
which mingled still more 
able compound, that flowed 
enormous open tank with sloping sides, in an 
apartment resembling a large swimming-room. 
The liquid wes not of a pleasant hue jast then 
, although, from the various ¢yes in use at the 
| Jenny ville factories, it assumes, in turn, half 
; the colors in the rainbow—but there was no 
perceptible smell whatever. These innamera- 
_ ble gallons of abomination, then, had been al. 
| teady rendered inocuous. Iron gratings, om 
the way between the works and the town, ar- 
, test the progress of all heavy substances, so 
_ that the engines may not be injured (in flood- 
time, after heavy rains, there ia, for the same 
, reason, an escape-pipe, through which the sur- 
plus sewage can be carried off), and the con- 
| tents of this tank are liquid, except at the bot- 
, tom; there, there isa sort of endless screw, 
| Which worms away the thick deposit into chan- 
bels which are provided for it below. These, 
again, communicate with a quantity of deuble- 
, Wire cylinders, the inner ones of which, revolv- 
; ing at a speed of nearly twelve hundred revolu- 
; tivns a minute, expel, by the centrifugal force, 
the water from this wet, pulpy sewage, through 
| Sides of perforated zinc; out of these, the 
thick, rich mud is presently scooped, moulded 
into bricks, and set to dry. Each weighs about 
half as much as the common brick, and is sold 
to the farmer for manure, at twenty five shil- 
lings a ton. In appearance much resembics 
that of mortar, without any stronger smell ; and 
it has a quaatity of hair about it—from the 
wool-factories—which is said to be particularly 
fertilizing.* So much, then, for the manufac- 
tured sewage, the part of the business which, 
it is to be Loped, will in time defray the ex- 
penses of the rest. The manure is found to be 
itself of great value, and to be of service be- 
yond a single crop, but to be much improved 
by a slight mixture with something of a more 
exciting character, such as guano. 

But there remains still a little to be said up- 
on a subject of much greater importance than 
mere money gain—namely, upon the enormous 
advantage which these works have conferred 
upon the public health of Jennyville. A cham 
ber adjoining the swimming-room before men 
tioned, receives in a second reservoir, through 
more perforated zinc, the filterings of the first 
tank; there is no screw required here, as the 
deposit is of course so much less solid; but 
every two or three months the piace is emptied 
and scooped out by hand. From the upper 
part of this second tank, the sewage of Jenny- 
ville flows down, colorless, wholesome, de- 
odorized, into the river beneath. I was so in- 
terested and so pleased, that I permitted my 
pratical chemist to give me a little drink out of 
a great glass which is placed for that purpose 
by the side of this eternal spring, and it really 
was not so bad; a slight flavor of tar in it, I 
don’t know from what cause, was all that I was 
able to detect. Our toast—and water—was 
“the Health of Jennyville.’’? The consequences 
of that draught being so palatable are at pre- 
sent—as the P C. would say—*< the follow- 
ing,’’ the proofs of which are exhibited in the 
returns of the Registrar-General. There have 
been ninety-five deaths per quarter in the town 
less than the average of the corresponding 
quarters in the two years previous to fhe esta- 
blishment of the works, or three hundred ard 
eighty lives per annum saved. A distinguished 
sanitary authority bas estimated the lost labor, 
cost of sickness, and funerals, &c., &c., conse- 
quent upon that sacrifice of life, as not less in 
money-value than sixty-pouncs a head ; and he 
writes, ‘‘apart from the consideration of hu- 
manity, and of the moral consequences of so 
great a saving of human life, I feel sure that 
the gain to the inhabitants of Jennyville, if the 
present conditions can be maintained——of 
which there appears to be no reasonab!e doubt 
—should not be estimated at less than £20,000 
per annum;’’ which, I think, for my part, is 
pretty well for deodorization. 





* There is, we ought perhaps to say, a recent mecha- 
nical invention adopted by this company, which will 
supersede entirely the application of the centrifugal 
force; but our light contributor is of opinion that he 
should only distract himself and confuse his readers 
by attempting to explain its principle. 





Vatve or Tims.— When the Roman Empe- 
ror said, ‘‘I have lost a day,” he uttered a 
sadder truth than if he had exclaimed, «I have 
lost a kingdom.’’ Napoleon said that the rea- 
son why he beat the Austrians, was that they 
did not know the value of five minutes. At the 
celebrated battle of Rivoli, the conflict seemed 
on the point of being decided against him. He 
saw the critical state of affairs, and instantly 
took his resslution. He despatched a flag to 
head quarters, with proposals for an armistice. 
The unwary Austrians feli into the snare—for a 
few minutes the thunders of battle were hushed. 
Napoleon seized the precious moments, and, 
while amusing the enemy with mock negotia- 
tion, re-arranged his line of battle, changed his 
front, and in a few minutes was ready to re- 
nounce the farce of discussion for the stern 
arbitrament of arms. The splendid victory of 
Rivoli was the result. The great moral vic- 
tories and defeats of the world often turn on 
five miautes. Crises come, the not seizing of 
which is ruin. Men may loiter, but time flies 
on the wings of the wind, and all the great in- 
terests of life are speeding on with the sure and 
silent tread of destiny. 





Tue C1p.—Thée person known in history and 
romance, as the Cid, was a Spanish nobleman, 
whose proper name and title was Don Rodrigo 
Diaz, Count of Bivar. It was from his Moorish 
enemies that he received the appellation of 
Cid, (el mio Cid—my lord,) which was prota- 
bly intended by them as a term of derision. 
His friends, among the staunchest ef whom was 
the King, Ferdinand I. of Castile, called him 
campeador, (hero without an equal,) and if the 
report of history is to be trusted, the gallant 
cavalier, the flower of Spanish chivalry, well 
deserved the name. Moriscoes was the name 
given to those descendants of the Mauritanian 
Moors, who, after the conquest of Grenada, by 
Ferdinand in 1491, settled in Spain. To them 
and their ancestors, their adopted country 
owes much, for while the greater part of 
Europe was sunk in barbarism, learning and 
art flourished among the Moors, and their 

from Spain by the furious bigot, 
Philip LI., is regarded as one of the leading 
causes of that country’s decline. 
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— 
BLRANOR CLARE'S JOURN 
FOR TEN. YEARS. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—OHAPTER III. 


Juné 27th.—Yam at bonnie Burnbank once 
more, glad of its peace and quietness and lov- 
ing ways. Graunie is angry-—(« very remark- 
able frame of mind for her)—very angry, at my 
treataient at Meadowlands. 1 have jast done 
all my confession to her, and she is bent on 
writing to Mrs. Clay, but I shall try to persuade 
her not. Old Mr. Clay shook hands with me 
very kindly, when I left—but his wife would 
not even see'me. Emily fretted, and Herbert 
Grove me down to Stockbridge to meet the 
train. We consider ourselves, and his family 
consider us engaged; but there is to be no 
thought of our marrying at present, or for 
years tocome. This makes me look on life 
with strangely different eyes; so much is ac- 
c wmplished, that there is no scope for the 
fancies and visions which make up some girls’ 
youth. I am glad it is so; now I must set 
myself some work todo. Uncle Henry comes 
over soon to talk about our settling at Fern 
dell; but I have begged Grannie not to speak 
to him of Herbert and Meadowlands. Con- 
sidering how matters are, I think the engage- 
ment had better be kept quiet. I hate being 
speculated upon and watched, as I should be 
were it known— especially so much as there is 
to know. 

June 29th.—Mary Jane Curling arrived here, 
this afternoon, overflowing with happiness and 
consequence, to announce her approaching 
marriage with old Sir Simon Deering. It isa 
great thing for the family—the connection, I 
mean; for Sir Simon is supposed to have in- 
flaential friends, who will help the Carling boys 
forward in their professions. She has asked 
me to be ore of the bridesmaids on the occa- 
sion, and Grannie says I cannot decline with- 
out giving offence; so I suppose I must; but 
if my cholce were given me, I certainly should 
not. I have been over to see Mise Lawson 
and Betsy, since tea, and found them much as 
they used to be; both reverted to their chairs, 
which I gave them when I came into posses- 
sion of Uncle Robert’s property. What a 

dreadful burden I found that property in idea 
then! Now, I am quite used to its possession, 
and bear it meckly enough. I don’t think, by 
the bye, if I were to lose it to-morrow, the loss 
would afflict me. 

Mrs. Lake, who knows some people in the 
neighborhood of Stockbridge, who are ac- 
quainted with all the Clay family, was asking 
me about them yesterday, in an Inquisitive 
anxious manner, which caused me to suspect 
that sho had heard a distorted version of re- 
cent events at Meadowlands, so I told her what 
had really occurred. 

She felt about it much as Grannie feels; 
that is to say, very indignant; and besides she 
did not rofrain from {nsjnuating that the heiress 
of Ferndell might look higher in the world 
than to the son of a manufacturer. Mre. Lake 
does not know Herbert Clay, or she woth not 
say that. I might have answered, that once a 
gentleman, always a gentleman would app)y to 
him, but I refrained. To compare him with 
such aman as young Curling, Freddy Price, 
or Sir Edward Singleton, seems a positive deg- 
radation, But it vexes me to feel that it is 
possible for anybody to look down upon him. 
If I could once show him here—his fine coun- 
tenance, his inte}ligent, good countenance—no 
one would ever think of speaking slightly of 
him again! But I seo no chance of that @hiio 
our engagement is unsanctioned, 


1 had a long letter from him to-day, chietly 
written the night of the day I left Meadow- 
lands. He atill harps on the little ruatic 
cottage—and says it has taken such a fast 
hold on his imagination, that he must go forth 
with and examine its interior capabilities of 


cousins remarked to me that he wasna’ a bon 
nie man ata’. And she is right there. 


than her decrepit Sir Simon. 


ssid, «Eh! 


ed with some tremendous physical exertion. 


son away from Deerhill two years ago. For 
my part I don’t think it would have been a bad 
match for him, all things considered. She isa 
dashing, self-possessed woman, and would bave 
set the estate to rights much better than Lady 
Singleton is capable of doing. After the 
breakfast we bad to collect all the old white 
satin shoes that could be found, and when the 
happy couple drove off, a shower was pelted 
after them with hearty good will. One slipper 
was sent with such true aim, that it knocked off 
the postilion’s hat, and another struck Mary 
Jane's maid. 


After they were gone, Captain Curling would 
have some games and races amongst the villa- 
gers who had assembled in the paddock below 
the house; and, as the day was fine, we got 
through it well enough, and without weariness. 
Lady Singleton joined me as I was going up 
the wood with Anna Carling. Anna was glad 
to return to the crowd, so Lady Singleton and 
I took a walk together. She is what people 
combine to call a very charming, fascinating, 
worldly woman; and so I think she is. She 
flatters with her tongue, as if the practice were 
nothing new to her, and also as if there were 
something to be gained by it. She said some 
amiable things to me that made me feel angry 
and ashamed, yet I scarcely knew how to 
check her, there is so much earnestness of 
manner mingled with her plausibility and 
smoothness. She clasps her hands enthusias- 
tically and says—‘ My dear, you must believe 
me; I always speak the literal truth—some- 
times the too literal truth, and give cffence ; 
for you must know I have the reputation of 
making the harshest judgmer,;'_» reputation 
I never heard of befor:, though it may bea 
fact, neverthe'.ss, There is a snakiness about 
hor th-, I distrust. After sho had catechized 
me closely, and uttered as many graceful com. 
pliments as I might be supposed capable of 
bearing at ono time, she turned the conversa- 
tion upon Sir Edward. He was the dearest 
son—the best, the most unselfish, the most 
affvctionate of sons. So thoughtful for her; 
so generous to his tenants; so staid and mo- 
thodical in his own personal expenses. I could 
have asked Lady Singleton Miss Thoroton's 





After the ceremony there was a grand break- ' 
fast and the usual amount of speechifying. Sir 
Simon (it was very bad taste in him) had cho- 
sen young Sir Edward Singleton for his best 
man; and, whether his tender recollections 
were too much for him, or he is always so 
tongue tied, a very miserable oration he made 
for the bridcemaids. He is much improved in 
appearance since he came from abroad ; he has 
lost his clownish air and gait, and looks, what 
he never seemed likely to do, a very fine gen- 
tleman indeed. He has ai little affected insou- 
ciante manner, which would become him better 
if, instead of being six feet two in height, he 
were a little man; then he speaks with a lisp 
and a drawl, and nervously twirls his bit of 
watch-chain, or pushes up his tawny hair, until 
he looks as fierce as a lion. Mary Jane would 
have found him a much more suitab'e mate 
I never saw her 
countenance change but once, and that was 
when in bis speech he made an awkward allu- 
sion to past events. She looked terrified, and 
Lady Singleton went ghastly white. Sir Simor 
What? what ?"’ and there was a 
little titter as Sir Edward recovered himself, 
and stammered out a few more broken phrases, 
and dropped into his chair like a man exhaust- 


Everybody felt relieved ; for it was no secret 
why Lady Singleton was so anxious to get her 


glittered more than usual even. Then he trem- | spinner—aneither more nor less; and she held 
bled ac if he had an ague fit; “ad, by some un- | her peace at once. 

lucky secident, the brown wig with which it 
has recently pleased him to hide his bald pate, instead of themselves. I never can clearly un- 
had got pushed a little too high up on his derstand on what principle it is done. I do 
head, and showed the poor white hairs cut 
close to his neck. One of Mary Jane’s Scotch good stock, as the saying is. I should, for in- 


It is 80 silly to look at people’s progenitors 


not pretend to undervalue having come of a 


. | Stance, feel ashamed and angry to hear that my 
| great grandfather had been hanged for sheep 
atealing; but I should feel just as mach 
ashamed and just as angry if I were told that— 
standing im the class of gentlemen—he had 
been shot in a duel for cheating at play. Hap- 
pily he was neither. He was a decent mecha 
nic—a West Riding of Yorkshire man—very 
stubborn, very persevering, and very honest— 
qualities that I hope he has transmitted to his 
descendants. The Clays are of just the same 
class. Old grandfather Clay was a quarryman, 
and worked as such in the neighborhood of 
Stockbridge. He married a beautiful factory- 
girl, and then was himself engaged in one of 
the great mills. For some improvement that 
he suggested in the machinery, his master g«ve 
him a goed situation, and afterwards a share in 
the business. He and his wife had a large and 
fine family. All the sons are cotton-spinners, 
and the three daughtere—married cotton-»pin- 
ners. In fact, all the family is cotton. Her- 
bert and Emily have inherited the personal 
beauty and fine moral character which raised 
their grandfather and grandmother from a low 
to a high position—yes, a high position! for 
even yet the kindliness and liberality of the 
first Clays are proverbial in Stockbridge, and 
the present family inherit the respect they 
won. 

Now, I cannot be persuaded that Herbert 
Clay is not a better man and better gentleman 
than Sir Edward Singleton, whose father’s ba- 
ronetcy was an election bribe; whose education 
was neglected at home, and finished abroad 
amongst the worst company. I suppose it 
would be a shame even to know the life that 
young man has led since he came into the pro- 
perty. I have heard it hinted at years ago, 
when he wanted to marry Mary Jane Curling, 
and I have not forgotten it—I am glad I have 
not. I can see very plainly—though I choose 
to appear not to see—that even good old Gran- 
nie would like me to marry Sir Edward Single- 
ton better than Herbert Clay. Asif there was 
anything in that man to win a girl’s love! |] 
revolt from his idea; ever since his visits here 
have become frequent, and their object palpa 
ble, I have experienced a species of loathing 
for him which is indescribable. I should be 
very glad if he were never again to come to 
Burnbank while we stay. 

About the middle of September we move to 
Ferndell. The preparations are being made 
now. I wish I knew how Herbert received the 
intelligence my last letter conveyed to him. 
August 2nd.—No letter from Herbert, again, 
this morning. What can it mean? Surely he 
is not angry ! 

lugust 8rd.—No letter. 

August 4th—Nothing again this morning! 
It is not kind in Herbert. He might be per- 
fectly sure that my anxiety to hear from him 
would be intense. Cousin Jane teases me mer- 
cilessly about my ‘ faithless bagman,’”’ as she 
persists in calling him, and wants to know when 
his professional travels may bo expected to 
bring him to Burnbank, as she intends to pa- 
tronise him to the extent of ten shillings’ 
worth of cheap calico. If he only would 
come, this silly, vexing ta‘k would be set at 
rest forever. 

Sir Edward Singleton inflicted himself upon 
us this morning for full two hours— such an in- 
cubus! I feel very dull to-day, and cannot 
help harrassing myself with idle specala— 


Auguat 5th.—W hile I was writ'ng in my jour- 
nal, yesterday afternoon, Mary Burtoa camo up 
and knocked at the door, saying : 

«If you please, Miss Eleanor, there is a gon. 
tleman who wishes to see you. I have showed 
him into the library,’? and she handed me in a 


«I accept your resignation, sir.’’ 


myself. 
Grannie added, 


rejection of her.”’ 


not permit him. 
« Tt is a rejection, sir,—it is an insult! 


scruple of pride !”’ 


in their right sense, so I said, 


to you, sir!’’ and he departed. 


it would take this turn of all others. 
dream ! 


and stung to the quick. 
Herbert Clay, but somehow I would rather he 
had not found it so easy to give me up, that he 
bad proved more selfish, in fact; but that 
would not have been like himself. There has 
been a total silence on the subject since he 
went. Grannie is relieved, probably, but she 
, Will not show it; and Cousin Jane has given 
up teasing. I could not bear it. I don’t feel 
disposed to fret, or seek retirement for what 
has happened; my spirit is up and resen‘ful, 
I wonder how Herbert bears it, for, say what 
he will, I know he loves me. We are a pair of 
proud young fools! Perhaps he expected me 
to say that I would not desire our engagement 
broken. 

I make a vow to myself I will write his name 
in my book no more. I will not be a pining, 
love-sick maiden for anybody! To morrow 
night I shall dine at Deerbill with Grannie, and 
flirt with Sir Edward. 

August 30th.—I have a mind to score out 
that last sentence ; but it would show if I did, 
so it may even stand as it is—the wilful sug 
gestion of a very miserable moment. I did 
dine at Deerhill, but I did not flirt with Sir 
Edward. I cannot do as other girls do in that 
way. Iam nota born flirt. There is a trou- 
blesomely strong element of adhesiveness in 
my composition which makes me cling fast to 
one idea and one affection. We have hasten. 
ed our preparations for going over to Fern- 
dell. I want to be there now, to get into the 
midst of fresh scenes, and to begin some of my 
manifold duties as squiress of a considerable 
village. Mrs. Curling suggested to me a trip 
abroad, but I could not enjoy that now; I 
want to get into quiet routine work. I feel as 
steady and as phlegmatic as an old horse ina 
mill. 

FEernpvELL, October 25th.— We have been 
here nearly six weeks, and in all that time my 
book has laid on my desk unopened. There is 
nothing particular to chronicle ; it seerns as if | 
could write most fluently about my feelings, 
and for the present my feelings have got a 
rest. One cannot go on suffering pain and re- 
grot forever; after a while they lose their pro- 
minence in the day’s experience, and gradu- 
ally fade and fade, until they only return in 
melancholy moments—in the night time, per- 
haps— when we lic awake, longing for the sleep 
that will not come. 

Ferndell is beautiful—very beautiful. There 
are beechwoods where the crisp leaves are fall 

ing already. I like to walk in the open glades, 


I did not believe, until be said that, his 
love for me would have outweighed all other 
considerations ; but it seemed that I deceived 


«I must say that my grandchild has replied 
as is most fitting she should reply to your curt 


Herbert attempted to speak, but she would 


If I 
had been in your place, [ would have known 
how to value her better than to lose her fora 


To think of Grannie saying that! and so 
fierce she looked! Herbert would have his | 
word now, and said a few pbrases which show- | 
ed all he felt; but Grannie did not take them | unpretending as Burnbank. But my favorite 


« Fear no misunderstanding from me, Her- 
bert Ciay ; I know your sentiments. You will 
give your wife all, and accept froth her nothing 
but herself—it may be very chivalrous,”’ and 
then I felt sarcastic and bitter and miserable, 
and Grannie gave him a haughty “ Good.day 
Did I not al- 
ways say that Ferndell would be the plague 
and sorrow of my life? But I did not think 
So 
that is over and done with—Love’s young 


August 6th —Last night I felt angry, proud 
It was honorable in | 


| dress enhanced the whiteness of her arms and 
neck, and her complexion was a shade or two 
_less glowing than ordinary. Sir Edward sug- 
gested that Rubens was the man to paint her; 
no one with amore timid brush could do her 
justice ; and I quite agree with him there. 
Some of our party would get up private 
theatricals, but they failed through lack of bril- 
liant actors; so there was dancing .each night, 
and that the young people enjoyed. I get a 
good deal rallied for my sober way, and am 
asked why I do not do this, and why I do not 
do that, for the embellishment of Ferndell. I 
don’t care for the grand echoing staterooms, 
and never enter them except when I have com- 
| pany. Grannie and I use the garden apart- 
ments; dining-room, drawing-room and book- 
room, all furnished en suite, and as cosy and 





spot is this little eyrie in the tower—bedroom 
and sulky. I brought Lady Deering up, and 
she was bewildered by my monastic taste— 
wondered what it meant. I chose the locality 
| for its quietness, and the beautiful prospects 
from the four windows. I can see across the 
wolds for miles, and over the deer-park and 
beechwoods. Sometimes on a very clear day 
I can also distinguish an opaque cloud hangtmg 
low down in the west—a cloud issuing from 
those Stockbridge mill chimneys. It is very 
silent up here, but not lonely, and it is far- 
nished according to my own whim; a Turkey 
carpet on the atone floor, a heavy old table 
‘with drawers, some plain, comfortable easy- 
| chairs,a couch, and dwarf book-cases fitted 
‘into the walls, and crimson draperies for the 
| windows—not very hermit like, I think. 





In- 


| deed, I like personal comfort and luxury in a 
| quiet way; glitter and grandeur oppress me. 


' 
| Here Ido my business, make my plans, and | 
| 


| dream what I will do some day by way of bene- 
fiting my fellow-creatures. I spend a great 
deal of time in dreaming. 

In all this time I have never heard from 
Alice; I cannot conceive what has become 
of her; it is now eighteen months since she 
left me at Miss Thoroton’s, promising to write 
—I don’t understand her failing in her pro- 
tuises. 

January 10th.—Sir Edward Singleton is 
done with at last. He rode over from Mr. 
Napier’s at Burley this morning, proposed in 
due form, and departed a rejected man. I am 
relieved that is over, as it had to happen ; 
now, I shall be delivered from the smooth flat- 
teries of his mother and the burden of his pre- 
sence wherever I go. He professed a good 
amount of lumbering, honest atfection, but as 
I knew privately he cared not a sou for me, I 
did not commiserate him in tho smallest de- 
gree. When he was gone, (irannie came up to 
me curious and anxious. She was disappoint- 
ed at the issue, and said she had thought for 
some time past, that I was re'enting towards 
the poor gentleman—and asked if I did not 
mean to reconsider it. I said No, decided- 
ly No! 

February 15th.—Cousin Jane is going to be 
marred to Mr. Scrope, the rector at Burns- 
head. This will be, what folks call, a most 
suitable and equal marriage—and I am glad of 
it; even Cousin Henry, who is generally so 
more than hard to please, expresses himself 
tully satisfied. Jane proposes, half in jest and 
half in earnest, that, as a matter of course, I 
shail make them a wedding present. I shall in 
my munificence, give them a new church—why 
should I not? Whatever sum Wastelands, 
that Johnson wants to by for the erection of his 
| hew mill and cottages, brings in, shall go to 
| Burnshead for the church. Uncle Henry says 
} that with the flae timber upon it, and the 
water-power, it is worth from four to five thonu- 
sand pounds for building land. I wish it were 
a mile or two further from Ferndell; I like 
Stockbridge at a distance, but have no desire 
to ree it walking up to my park gates. Jane is 
to be martied in April, 





known to many among the crowd. The fellow 
saw mée—a low, black-browcd man he was—na- 
ture had writ him villain on his face—and he 
forthwith launched into a philippic against « the 
purse-prond aristocracy, who ride over the 
poor man’s neck and filch ‘is bit of bread from 
| ’is lips.” Burton renewed his entreaties that I 
| would come away, but it was such a novelty to 
| be abused, that I stared to hear it. Aftera 
; few general denunciations which seemed to 
take well enongh, the man thought to point » 
| moral personally at me, and with a curiously 
sarcastic air spoke of « snorting horses and 
| chariots, and pampered meniais in the livery of 
| slaves; acres of corn gtowing for the wastry of 
one fine lady, while their children fainted for 
| bread.*’ 
There was a hiss in the crow!, whether for 
| me or for him I neither knew nor cared; I sat 
| still waiting for what would come next. This 
came. The tub-orator proceeded to say that I 
| had come there to gloat over their misery, and 
| the hiss rose to a yell; as soon as that ceased, 
| a voice called ont in the crowd, « Thou lees! 
| keep a civil tongue i’ thee head. Yon’s Miss 
| Clare fra’ Ferndell ?”? and one or two of those 
| nearest to me touched their caps respectfully. 
Burton brought tidings this morning, that this 
| famous orator had been beaten by the mob, and 
ducked in Blackmoss for making offensive re- 
marks about the Clay family, who are at pre- 
| Sent the only mill owners in Stochbridge who 
| are not out of favor. The man had not learnt 
| his lesson thoroughly, and struck ou’ right and 
lef at popular and unpopu'ar with a very un- 
lucky impartiality. I must say that I was 
| gratified to learn that he had met with con- 
| dign punishment at the hands of his worship- 
| pers. 

May 20th, 1848 —It is a very rare thing for 

me now to take out my old journal; I forget it, 
and it lies by for months, until I see some one 
who recalls it to my memory, or something 
happens of which I want to keep arecord. I 
have been over at Burnshead to the Scropes, 
who have just got settled in their new house; 
the old one is occupied by the curate, who 
camo at Christmas, and who should this curate 
be but Mr. Hugh Cameron! I was glad to 
meet him again, but sorry to find that he had 
no preferment. He has no patron to give him 
anything, and the church cannot always pro- 
vide as amply as they deserve for her sons. 
He spoke of Emily Clay with a melancholy 
smile, and said they lived in hope—that is some. 
thiog. 

This morning, two gentlemen waited upon 
me from Stockbridge, to ask if I would per- 
mit the working people to come out to Fern- 
dell for a holiday—give them the run of the 
park and woods for the day. I consented, 
on condition that no intoxicating drinkables 
should be sold in the grounds, and they pro- 
mised to seo to the stipulation being ob- 
served. 

June 8rd —The Stockbridge people’s holi- 
day went off satisfactorily. As early as six In 
the morning they began to arrive, but the men 
had put up the flags and decorations over 
night, and manufactured an arch of evergreens 
over the gateway, with “ Welcome’’ in letters 
of daffodils, so that all was in readiness. I am 
told that there were as many as six thousand, 
but as the day was brilliantly fine, and they 
scattered themselves over the woods and park 
in detachments, I should not myself have 
guessed them at more than half the number, 
They brought with them two bands of music, 
and in the afternoon there was a dance on the 
level field near the cricket-ground; some of 
the young men played cricket. I had out the 
pony-carriage, and drove Grannie about to see 
them; she was rather alarmed at first, but 
when she saw how perfectly quict and well- 
conducted everybody was she enjoyed It, 

Some of the neighborirg gentry are in high 
dudgeon at my bringing what they style « the 
rif raff’’ into the country: but there was no 
« riff-raff;”? they were, as a whole, the respec- 





o 


: 


May 20th.—To-day we laid the foundation- 
stone of Burnshead church. It is to be built 
upon a beautiful knoll at the back of the vil- 
lage, which it will overlook. The grave yard 
is to slope down to the pasturefields, which are 
divided from it by the beck. I intend to be 
buried there myself some day. I stayed with 
Grannie at the rectory for a week, and enjoyed | 
it. Since Jane was married, she has quite lost 
her fussy old-maidish ways, and has bloomed 
into a very pleasing, seusible, active wife. Her 
house, old and inconvenient as it is, looks ex- | 
quisitely clean and pretty; but, I think, I must 
give them a now rectory too. Mr. Scrope is a 

| 


very good man, and sets immense store by | 
| Jenny, ashe calls her, I have a nook in My  qied last week, and I have given the living te 
eye, not far from the church, where the new | Hugh Cameron; it is worth four hundred 
rectory would look charming; the garden is | a-year, 80 now ho and Emily Clay can marry 
almost ready made, for the trees there are | ang jive happily ever afterwards. When I was 
beautiful. Next year I will improve the | in Stockbridge, last Monday, I met Emily, but » 
schools. as Iwas in the carriage and she was walking 
September 17th —Ferndell is loveliest ia the _on the pavement with several ladies, she @id 
early autumn; there can be nothing lovelier | not see me. She looked prettier than ever; 
than the view from the south window of my) her face was always refined and full of intelli- 3 
tower. There are the red and yellow tints in| gence, and years have improved it. >» 
the woods, and the golden fields of ripe corn August 17th.—The bazaar is over. Lady 
still uncut. Yesterday, I rode for the first | Mary Vernon was a most active saleswoman all 
time since we left Burnbank, aud I took the | the three days, but I did not fill my post very 
Stockbridge road; I wanted to see with my | well. The heat and bustle were almost too 
own eyes if all the report we hear about the much fur me, and I was glad when the whole 
people are true. It was perfectly quiet; in- | affair came to a successfal conclusion. Mrs. 
deed, there were fewer idle folks about than | Clay from Meadowlands had the next stall to 
usual. Burton told me they met on the Marsh ours, and as Emily was with her we bad the op- 
every evening; but I could not go so far, be- | portunity of several talks; she thanked me 
cause Granoie would have fidgeted if I had very fervently for Hugh Cameron, and whis- 
been long away, and within six miles of Stock- | pered that her mother had at last beem per- 
bridge I returned home. Mr. Scrope tells me | saaded to consent, and they were to be mar- 
that the reports are much exaggerated—they ried in September. 
always are in these cases. There was a beautiful dark-haired girl with 
December 7th.—The strike, which was only Emily. I inquired of Lady Mary who she was, 
| partial in the autumn, is now general through- | and she told me her name was THlargrave, and 
| out Stockbridge ; it is very lamentable, for the | she was going to marry one of the Clays, but . . 
people cannot but suffer, and suffer greatly in | whether Herbert Clay, or his cousin Prank, she », 
| this inclement season. I pity the people, and | did not know; she believed Herbert. 1 could 
‘the masters too; both have their grievances, not help watching her with some curiosity; »~. 
but I do think they might be accomodated she appeared an animatd creature, and had 
| readily enough, but for these speechifyiag | great success with buycrs of fancy things, es- ; 
| demagogues who, while calling themselves the | pecially with the gentlemen. Lady Mary wished » 
| working man’s friends. are in fact his bitterest several times that we had her to help us, and aki 
enemies. They ought to be drummed out of | she had to scold me more than once for net £. 
| the country with all possible speed and igno- ' pushing and pressing as she did. For the lest 
miny! I heard one of them myself yesterday, | day we hired one of the German girls from the 


card, “ Mr. Herbert Clay.” —the sun falls in broad yellow layers over the 
> . . 


I ran down stairs in an instant, full of de- turf, and the birds up in the branches sing as I 
light and happiness ; but there was soon an end | 2°YeF heard birds sing cleewhere ; there must 
to allthat! He received me frigidly! Oh, I be thousands of them ! 

can’t describe how it was, or how I felt! Only I am trying to become a practical and useful 
I sat down, and all my color went asI' jpoq | Person in my generation, and in that view have 
in his face. He began to spezx tn — oon given orders for rebuilding and enlarging the 
strained way, abou, that } ain g the etn op village schools, and attaching thereto a master’s 


: " house. I cannot do all I should like to do 
eta van ae ae yet, for I want nearly three years of being of 
tir wo y ; — age, and Uncle Henry does not seem to think 

ant cay Cave sumtinees, Coane cane tp. he can fulfil his duty as guardian correctly, 
polled ny Sane Lae 8 tateotnees without thwarting some of my reasonable de- 
Cheah, and "the Geet MeeNeNt Camis, RavEng sires, which he stigmatizes as Quixctic extrava- 
learnt from Mary Burton en had -_— — gancies. My own personal wants are so few 
ed too. She looked her lo jest and sat down that I shall be at a loss to spend my income un- 
opposite to Herbert, as if she intended to stay iene Egive th ower’ 
as long as he did. Cousin Jane was laughing ie , a Senntelt ie 
internally, for she had discernment onough to| °F Grantie does so enjoy Fe yea 

t she had interrupted a very critical in- proposed yesterday to invite some company, 
—" v ny but I only feel disposed to ask Mrs. Lake and 
vorview, ae ae See ee Betsy Lawson and her sister. So I shall ask 
book, she es away. rg an : on ce iain eae, 

neral observations on the ata é atmdés- x a 
sm and then plunged into the main subject J erty Oth, — pene es one | 
by observing that Mr. Herbert Clay’s visit was euget to be 6 merzy Same, “ ; _ . na 
an unexpected honor—her tone implied that it | ¥*™!Y there was rejoicing, but inwardly to me 


was also undesired. Herbert kept his temper it all lacked heart. From time immemorial the 
wonderfally, and his countenance, too; as for tenants on the estate and the hall servants have 


me, there was nothing to do but to sit it out been accustomed to a dinner and a ball at this 
as ‘well as I could. I saw Grannic meant | season, and though I care little enough for 


that any explanation there might be to make such meetings, it was best to keep — on 
should passin her presance. [ held my peace, tom; so I filled the house with people for the 
and Grannie said that she had understood from | °ccasion, gave them plenty to oat and drink, 


» j s ar thei 
me he sought an alliance with her family, but and let them divert themecives su at pte 
that his strongly objeé®%d to it; for her tastes. Sir Edward Singleton and his mother 


part, her objections Were equally strong— | ©4™° and Sir pn — rn | 
stronger possibly than any Mr. and Mrs, Ciay Jane makes the utmost 0 a v8 
conducts herself with a punctilious watchful- 
a that over, and came straight | 2¢5$ Over the old man’s whims tbat is really 
to the pith of what he had to say, and said it | V°rY creditable hag her ; - a — 
with a manly pride and feeling which made my already what nine women out 0 spe = cae 
‘have had a letter from Herbert yesterday | heart thrill. ~_ done,—namely, reconciled herself to his 
- . amily. 
all, being assembled Anna Curling, the two morning, or again this morning, but none has — hen I asked Eleanor Clare to be my Common report—false-tongued jade thet she 
i none of his busi- | wife, I did so under the impression that I : 
Prices, and the two Coopers and myself were come. Perhaps he is away 0 7 ove at eT poe: tnen suing Spee ee 
bridesmaids. None of Sir Simon’s family were | ness journeys, and has missed mine. The Sin- should be able to raise her to an independen oe Bawend.. Lady Deering asked mo if it were 
present; indeed, it is a fact generally known, gietons—Sir Edward especially—are very pao | home—that, » hye ~ _ ee ag oP ttt So ing enrhic 
that this marriage has given the greatest dis- | gent in their visits at Burnbank. I am as stiff | and that I could make her happy. 3 en ee eg 
satisfaction. He has a son five-and-forty years | and disagreeable as I can be, becauss it is very | I have learnt from herself that her position ee ae 
old, and seven grand-children, two of them as | easy to perceive that he and his mother are uy- | Gitjwent—changes our relations to eac) other words to Lady Singleton’s cars, so that she 
old, if not older than Mary Jane. She wasio ing vigorous siege to Ferndell, and I by no | entirely— PIERRE, seme a 
the most exuberant spirits, and bade us all ad- means intend the fortress should capitulate on | 2 Our positions are w . ey alway = cae whe seclte, Goce oh. the annting, Oe B4- 
dress her in private as Grandmamms. It would | any terms. Grannie encourages them, and oc- | I interrupted, but Granpie 5 opped me with a 


i i 2 i ward stands by, looking vast and handsome, | ’ ’ 
be affectation to try to think that she loves Sir casionally throws out ie gs a git sarong look, and he went on as if I had never re ena dropping a gem of inanity | holding forth on the Marsh to several hundreds  Berlia wool shep, and then we managed mach- 
Simon. He is a very sour, ill-tempered person | Cousin Jene asks, sati y, after “ the com- | spoken. occas 


jealous i i i thing so big ought not to | of hollow-faced men and haggard women. It better. - 
en te wee = t once oe | egmmaenrsm — Sagopa os dmeneies be pn Sat rine. “gpg cote hit ‘The poor | was pinching cold ; but they stood patiently, Mr. Herbert Ciay “aa gee * in bt room. 7, é 
he can be. It was very , 1 know, but I | and yesterday, felgning ignorance of what Her- | she »9 < giant bas not yet come out of his bewilderment | drinking in his rant as if it was gospel truth. | often durieg the three rl ha. 

could not forbear emiling as they stood toge- | bert is, she salt, © geanarndlnn ae hein "tan startled, shocked inexpressidly, and ‘for Lady Deering, and he confided to me yes- Burton begged me not to go near, lest I should | his mother’s nee ” one ) pretty 

ther in church. It was a sunshiny morning | sort of bagman, or packman, like na ering | the blood flew into my face; but, standing up, terday that he thought her the finest woman in be insulted ; but I rode round to where I could | Miss Hargrave for a ong w . — a 
which dragged every contrast forcibly into | Willie, who ames sell the damsels gowns | I replied with as mich pride and dignity as I) all creation. She was at the moment showing hear the speaker, and nobody took any notice | toward the hour for mers = =~ im 
light. She looked broad and blooming—very at a prenatal nn yr saosin P ? | to very large advantege; her crimson velvet | of me; I supposed that I must be personally | ber away. I heard her whisper, “ Stop for me; 
blooming; her eyes rolled more, and her teeth | grand father was, a 8, ton- : 


table class of mechanics and factory folks. I 
confess that I did expect myself to find some 
destruction among the trees, but there is none; + 
and as for the grass—nature and the first 
shower will restore that. 
June 27th.—Next month there is to be @ 
great bazaar at Stockbridge towards defraying 
the expenses of rebuilding the oki chureh. I 
have been requested to provide a stall. It is all ’ 
a thing I do not relish at all; I would much 4 » 
rather give them a couple of hundred pounds, « 
and have done with it; but this, it seems, = 
would not do so well; Lady Mary Vernon and . 
I are therefore to join. 
The venerable rector of Ashby-on-the-Hill 


comfort. He hopes I do not mind gran. 
deur! 

I almost wish now I had told him about 
Ferndell at once; but as I did not do it per- 
sonally, I shall not tell him by letter—that 
would seem to attach more importance to it 
than it deserves. I am rather afraid of how the 
intelligence may strike him, He is a proud 
man, and I remember hearing him speak once 
of a person who had his money through his 
wife, as a fettered being, who had sold his 
liberty for ready cash. At the same time he 
declared that he would never be indebted to 
his wife for anything | 


But it ts of no use to fret myself witha 
thousand vain fancies. All will come right in 
the end; I know I was not born to be qisera. ! 
ble. Once Mary Jane Curling would *)\) me 
wy fortune by the cards, and she > :4 I should 
be one of the most lucky P16 in the world, 
both as tegatde love ang moncy. It would be 
nonsense té say I believe her, but I really was 
pleased, and very much please d, too; I like to 
look forward to bright things. 

July 10th.—Uncle Henry has been and is 
gone again. He and I had one thorough good 
battle. It seems some medidlesome person had 
told him about Herbert Clay, and he was 80 
ingulting on the matter that I said to him, there 
were two or three poiots on which I would 
bear no interference, and this was the chief. I 
would marry where and whom I chose. He 
insisted that mine was a mere girlish whim, and 
that when I had seen a little more of the world 
I should be ashamed of my first fancy. Evil 
befal me if I am ashamed of Herbert! 

July 17th.—Mary Jane Curling was married 
yesterday. Lady Deering, I must call her 
henceforward, with becoming respect. I went 
over the day before, all the company, or nearly 


celebrated question, «« Where she expected to 
go to for telling so many palpable falsehoods?” 
but I did not; for, after all, she is a woman 
whom one had better call friend than enemy. 
I dare say she can ecder as well as she can 
flatter. 

After our walk she had her carriage and 
drove home to Deerhill, but only to return fn 
the evening to the ball. A great many more 
people assembled for that than had come for 
the breakfast, The scene was very gay, and I 
really enjoyed it. My first ball—that war, 
ball! I had partners enough; but S!- ‘paward 
Singleton was the perse”, wno chose to distin. 
guish me the ™ st indeed, he never danced 
Wie anybody else. His mother incited him to 
the disagreeable exhibition, I know; but if she 
thought that, because I am young, I should be 
gratified by attracting the attention of the 
chief person there she was lamentably mist: . 
ken. I hata to attract any pirticular notice, 
and then Sir Edward is not so intelligent or 
amusing a8 he would fain appear. In fact, I 
was exceeding weary of him. I wonder how all 
these people—who lay themselves out to pay 80 
much deference—would treat me if I lost Fern- 
dell to-morrow? Ina very different style, in- 
deed, I sm quite sure. 

July 24th.—This morning I had a letter 
again from Herbert; it has made me restless 
and unhappy. What can he mean by saying I 
have not shown confidence in him? Can it 
refer to Ferndell? That is the only explana- 
tion I can discover. It would have been better 
to tell him myself when I was at Meadowlands, 
and I regret now that I did notdoso. The 
best way to make amends will be to write at 
once and confese—no easy matter! 


August 1st.—According to the post, I might | 
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Herbert ;"’ so he sat down on a chair with his 
back to us, and stayed till she was ready to go. 
Be bowed to Lady Mary in passing, but I don't 
think he saw me, for I was behind the drapery 
that divides ont stalls. He looks several years 
elder and better than he used to do, for he has 
lost the boyieh air he had. Lady Mary said he 
was a fine young fellow, and that since he 
brought the strike to that happy ending he was 
very higbly thought of in the county. Some 
one wished him to stan4 for Stockbridge at the 
last clection, but he declined; his father’s 
health is failing, and be must supply his place 
‘tn the business. 1 was not introduced to Miss 
Hargrave, an’ Emily, in all her conversations, 

@ever alluced to her. On the closing day of 
the bazaar, Mrs. Clay condescended to acknow- 
dedge me with a bow; she must have seen me 
before, but cur eyes never met, and neither 
Gould possibly feel disposed to make any ad- 





ANEC DOTE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


«T think the most § curléus fact, taken alto- 
gether, that I ever heard of the electric tele-| 
graph, was told me by a cashier of the Bank of | 
England. You may have heard of it. It may 
have been in print. I am sure it deserves to 
be. ‘Once upon a time,’ then, on a certain | 
Saturday night, the folks at the Bank of Eng- 
land, could not make the balance come right, 
by just £100. This is a curious matter io that 
little establishment; I do not mean the cash, 
but the mistake in arithmetic ; for it occasions 
a world of ecrutioy. An error in balancing has 
been known, I am told, to keep a delegation o 
clerks from each office at work sometimes 
through the whole night. A hue and cry was 
of course made after this 11/"), as if the old 
lady in Threadneedle strect would be in the 
Gazette for want of it. Luckily on the Sandsy 





wance to the other. She is become very gray, 
and begins to look quite the old woman, but 
the tyrannica!, domineering spirit is not dead in 
her. 


was the prou 
learnt tha: 
heiress of Ferndell; 
scold me for the reticence that had kept it a se- 
¢ret all the whi! 


then she pretended to | diately acted upon. 


ile I was at school, and ended by | forty hours’ start given. 


| morning, a 
| I dare say, if the truth were known.) fel 
| picion of the truth dart through 
| quicker than any flish of the 
Miss Thorotcn, Miss Smallwood, Mademoi- | He told the chief cashier on Monday » 
selle, and ai] the young ladies paid our stall a | that perhaps the mistake migh/ ha 
visit, and poor Miss Thoroton observed that it in packing some boxes of s) 
dest day of her life in which she | Indies, which 
she bad had the training of the | for shipment. 


clerk (in the middle of the sermon, 
‘a sus- 
i 
telegraph itself. 
yrning, 
occurred 
ie tor the West 
had been sent to Southanupton 

The suggestion 
Hi-re was a race- 


his min 


was imme- 
~light- 
ning against steam! and steam with eight-and- 
Instantly the wires 


inviting me to renew Stockbridge reminiscences | asked, ‘Whether susth a vessel had left the 


by going to dine with ber. I could not accept | 
then but I promised to go some day next week, | 


and hear al! her gossip about my former com- | 


panions—jperbaps she will be able to tell me 
something abcut Miss Alice. 

Augusi 241/h.—Oh, I was sadly shocked yes- 
terday! It was one of the furthest things from 


my thoughts that Alice should be dead, and I | 


have been a)! along reproaching her for never 
writing to me. So quietly as Mise Ttoroton 
told it, toc—so unfeelingly. 

I said, she was talking on and on about 
one girl acd «nother, for whom I never carcd, 
#¢ Brit can you tell me what has become of Miss 
Alice?” and the replied, «My dear, did you 
mot know? She has been dead these two years, 
and more! When was it Miss Smallwooi—in 
March or April?” 

“I belicve it 
Smallw ood. 

I was so painfully struck, that for several 
minutes I could not speak at ail, and Miss Tho- 
roton went on: 

“We heard of her death by the merest 
chance ; it was in this way. When she left us, 
I could not ‘oncile it with my conscience 
either to find Ler a sitaation or recommend her 
to any family :her conduct had been so very 
insubordinate while with us), but she obtained, 
by her own was a talented girl, and 

there were those who liked her), a situation in 
® clergyman’s house, as governess to two chil- 
‘dren. Sho ws with them eighteen months, 
and they conceived a true respect for her, and 
if she had stayed with them she might, in time, 
have quite redeemed herself, but there was 
some love affair, some disappointment which 
affected her mind for awhile. When she re- 
-coverod she w..s possessed with a desire to travel 
on the continent, and engaged herself as com- 
panion to a lady going thither. This lady fell 

“ill of an infectious fever at Brussels and it was 
in nursing her Miss Alice contracted the dis- 
eass of which she died there. Who was it 
told us the whole story, Miss Smallwood—was 

“it not the Drakes when they came from their 
fwedding tour? 

Miss Smallwood thought it was the Drakes. 
/® “It could not have been any one else—they 

ere in Brussels at the time. It seemed that 
Mrs. Hardfast was just recovered when Miss 
3 p fell sick, and she left her alone at the 
hotel where they had been staying, and almost 

thout money—a very inconsiderate, and, I 

y say, cruel act—however, Miss Alice sank 
Tepidly, and died there. Who buried her, Miss 
Bmallwood, do you recollect ? ’ 

It was a charitable English gentleman, the 

es said, but I cannot call to mind his 
- Was it a Sir Edward Singleton—I 
ly believe it was. I know it was a baronet, 
a wild young fellow who was staying at the inn, 
i who had been struck by her pretty face— 
,» he paid for her funeral, and I must say 
his heart was in the right place, wherever 
wits might be.” 

‘And the two passed their comments on other 

sircumstances which now revived in their 
3 minds without an atom of commiseration, till 
‘the tears began to drop from my eyes at the ro- 
fembrance of how gvod she was to me. 
£Miss Thoroton expressed surprise at my feel- 
ing the news so deeply, and said, by way of 
Sonsolation, 


was in August,’ said Miss 


rr 


arts (she 


* My dear Miss Eleanor, it was a mercy she | 


was taken; she had such an intolerable 


World!” 

“I asked where she was buried. 
wi « Was it in the cemetery at Brussels, Miss 
wood, or was it at Laaken ?”’ 
“Miss Smallwood was not certain, but she 
‘thought Laaker. 


« T can learn by writing to the Drakes, if you 


rock handed 


wish it, dear Miss Eieanor,’’ Miss Thoroton pro- | 


* [thanked her, but said [ could obtain direct 
Anformation from S:r Edward Singleton—1I did 
spot think there was that goodness and gene- 
rosity in him. 
friendless! oh, if I had but known! 
«< 


‘A Tave Bitt.—A child often places a row of 
in order, aud then topples over the first, 

the fun of seeing the others tumble too. 
When a brick falls over among the “ brokers’’ 





| distance from the Mississippi river, 
| side, and about 72 mi! 


| line creek empties into the Mississippi river about 3) 
Poor Alice! to live and die so | 


| 
; mixed with a substance resembling iron ore 


we are not misinformed, 


of the New York Stock exchange, in other 


words, when the “bears”? have brought stock 
Gown to the lowest possible pitch, the commo- 
pon Ant end where it begins; the banks 

are frig. for their ‘‘ collaterals,’’ 
chants for their collections, retired 
Guails for their investments, and just now we 
have a lamentable example before us of the in- 
@vitable consc quences of all gambling money 
tions. The whole origin and source ot 

the present difficulties we think ia ascribable 
0 certain oe. panic makers and specu- 

in N 


mer- 
indivi- 


few York —Counfry Gentleman. 


O39” M. Circle Labre, of Kheims, has manu- 
a new sparkling red wine which is 
sought after in Pare A Frepchman 

pay >—« It is as red as the blood of a warrior; 
B sparkles with life, and foams like the wake of 


rigat<.”? 


' woman and 


Was the an. 
the 


harbor.’ 


swer. 
electric 


‘Just weighing anchor,’ 
frantically shouted 
telegraph. It was dor ‘ Have 
on deck certain boxes marked so and 60; w: 
‘them carefully.’ They*w weighed ; 
|one—the del nquent—was found heavier 
jast one packet of a hundred sovereigns than it 
| ought to be. ‘Let her go,’ said the mysterious 
telegraph. The 
| bited with just #100 more, and the error was 
d without ever looking into the boxes 


” 


‘Stop her 


ere 
ere 


| corrects 
or delaying the voyage by an hour. 
is what may be called « doing business. 


_We 
once femous vocalis 


Srory or oun LEDON. 
of Incledon, the 
«an affair of honer 
cledon was one of the nrsophisticated, 


remember a story 
t, that fits 


” 


most capitally. 


and undone. Something of this kind gave 


offence to a gentleman with whom Incledon 


party resolved upon satisfaction. He 
enough to find him enjoying his bottle of a 
one fine afternoon, at a noted hotel. ‘Mr. 
Incledon,”? says the waiter, “a eo 
wishes to see you, sir.”’ “Show him up, 
then,” says Incledon. << Sir,’’ said the visitor, 
in a towering passion, ‘‘ I’m told that you liave 
been making free with my name, in a very im- 
proper manner, and I have come to demand 
satisfaction.’’ After some parleying, Incledon 
rose, put on his hat, and planting himself on 
one side of the room, began warbling Black- 
Eyed Susan, in his most delicious style. When 
he had finished, ‘* There, sir,’’ said he, « that 
has given complete satisfaction to several thou- 
sands, and if you want anytbing more, I’ve only 
to say, you’re the most unreasonable fellow I 
ever met with.”’ 


07” A gentleman having fallen into the river 
Exe, relating it to Sir T. A., said, « You will 
suppose I was pretty wet.’’ « Yes,’ said the 
baronet, ‘‘ wet, certainly, in the Exetrem 

0S” Youna Lapy.—Well, Adolphus, I sup- 
pose you find yourself as successful as ever 
with the fair sex? 

Adolphus (surveying her dimensions) —Yes, 
but I find it takes me longer to get round 
them ! 

OF” It is not by attacks on the false, but by 
the calm exposition of the true, that good is to 
be done.—Goethe. 

0G” A Keen Retort.—A preacher not one 
hundred miles from this, while contending, as 
he thought, for the “ancient order of things,’’ 
by ridiculing the doctrine of a call to the mi- 
nistry, as proof that there is no such call, ob- 
served, that he never believed he was called to 
preach—* 7nd no person else ever believed it,” 
said an acquaintance standing by. 

OS” M. Huc thinks that every nation has a 
peculiar smell, and hence he was always de- 
tected and barked at by Chinese dogs, though 
dressed as a Chinese! The odor of Chinaman 
is something like musk, and they all know the 
smell of a European, though it is well under- 
stood that we smell less strongly than other na- 
tions. 

OS” Tue Surpnvitper’s Orrxion or Wuirt- 
rieLp.—A shipbuilder was once asked what he 
| thought of Mr. Whitfield. “Think!” he re- 
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up 
‘igh | 
and | 
by | 


West Indian folks were de- | 


ites that | 


| Tnited States, 


| Pp sser 


Poor In- | 
and said 
and did a great many things out of sheer sim- 
plicity that had been much better left unssid | ° 


;ty w 


happened to fali in company, and the offended | 
menage | 
out the singer accordingly, and was lucky | 





| plied; «I tell you, sir, every Sunday that I go 


spirit | to my parish church, I can build a ship from | 
‘that she never cou!d have done any good in the 


stem to stern under the sermon; but, were I to 
save my soul, under Mr. W. I could not lay a 
| single plank.”’ 





A MovustTain 
COVERY.—The latest wonderful discovery, 
d ult., imen of salt | 
us yesterday by Mr Nettleton, clerk of 
the steamer Garvin. It was taken from a hiil, 
mountain of the same material, just discovered a short 
on the Missouri 
Itis« 
and almost on 


Satt—ReEMARKABLE Dis- | 


says the St 


OF 


» 


Louis Demcecrat of the 22: is a spec 


or 


es from St. Louls 
on Saline creek, in Perry county, 


dividing that county from Ste 


tuated 
a line 
Genevieve county. Sa- 
J 
Mary's landing. The specimen before 
and {ts a 


miles below St 
us resembles a piece of quartz rock little 
It hasa 
pure, sweet taste, and when ground to powder is 
white as any of the table salt now 
hill of salt 
id will 


18 
If 
provean 
cheapen 


‘n general use 
tais wil 
immense speculation to its owners, a 

ty 


the price of that article very materially in this cit 


Tur Grain Crop oF onk Sratre ALONE.— 
Toe Chicago press ‘from the able 
estimates that there will be produced in the 
Lilinois, the present year, of 


data,*’ 


State of 


most rel 


190.000 000 
&) (Me) (ae 


Lu 


Indian corn, 
W neat, 
Oats, rye, bar 


bushels 


nd buckwheat oo 000 


ley 


Total of grain tn bushels 255 000 
one of our 


WM or lve 


aa 
This vast product of ne States, 
taking our popula 
child thro 
a half bushels of 
doubt the figures a little 
some of the W este 


tien at 30000 sto each man 
yb the whole country, nine and 
grain toward thelr We 
but it shows } 


ieast at 
e think the 


sustenance 
at 
mh peep 
very large ones 
A Drearyr r Vo oryage.—It is a remarkable fact 
rvivors of the Central Amer 
on Monday, bad drifted on their 
wadred w s from the spot 
d sunk before they Led 
up—a dreary voyage— the terrors ef which, witha pro- 
tracted and agonizing death staring » fa 


that the three su a, who 


arrived at New \ ork 


frail support avar! , 


where the steamer b were pi 


t +> 
{Bem in tae 
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no one but themselves can realize 
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Porsoxtra py Mistaxe.——Messrs. Stevens 
and Fitch, Pimlico, England, have invented a locked 
bottle, self-acting, especially for the purpose of keep- 
ing poisons in. If physicians and surgeons were to 
order all dangerous and active poisons to be kept and 
delivered to their patients in the locked bottles, there 
could be no mistaking one bottle for another, as it re- 
quires the use of the key to enable a person to remove 
the stopper, and on placing the stopper in the bottle it 
locks itself 

By the Emperor’s special command, the 
French Minister of Marine has issued an order to all 
captains of ships of war to give every aid to English 
troops to India. and to take 
when becalmed 
A Dtaty Scamp —-A fellow in Brookiyn, 
hundred 
1g in 


easela conveying them in 


tow 
New York, has been compelled to pay one 
1 fifty dollars damages to a woman 
ved him right 

(;~ow1xna — Ohio js said to be the 
State in the Union Six 
worth has been raised there this 


for spitt! 
Wo il 

wool-growing 
f dollars 
is said that there 
dD 


,088'8 ON Srcar o—I]t 


now two cargoes of sugar in Georgetown, 


. on wh 


» ices 


A 


is $40,000 


\irneé Deap.—John E. Thavser, 


} 
Mintioyx 





} to Salt Lake 


| 


fedCeiff 
h the loss, in consequence of the reduced ~ ‘ 
| matth 


e banker aad broker. of Boston, Massschusetts, who 


da few days ago, is said to Lave left an estate va- 

d at 33,500,000 
Mrxico has secepted the mediation of E «g- 
snd France Tae con- 
sill be held la 


A Be 


in her quarrel with Spatn 
London 
|. tter says that the Czar before 


wed of ¢ 


rlin 
> draft of a pro- 
fom, # 
iw, and t pou 
owners to arrange for the 
beration of the serfs 
Tue Sultan of Turkey has contributed 41/0) 
to the Indian relief fund. Considerable political im- 
portance is attached to this act of the bead of the Mo- 
hammedan on 
A We tt-Deservep Cowriiment.—The Nor- 
folk (Virgir 
iven orders that the Norwegian bark 
which saved the lives of forty-nine 
of the passengers of the ill-fated Central america, 
shal at the Government's expense, and 


with two month for her Lome 


r ior} 
‘ 
ae 


) papers say that the Navy Department 
has ¢ Fllen, 
Captain Johnson, 
| be repaired 
ipplied 
voyage to Europe 
Hanpsome Present —The President of the 
is ssid, has presented the Captain of 
bark Elien, 
rew of the ill-fated Central America, 
ynifice:t 
Tur Wise Crop 1s Itvinors.—-Grape cul- 
s be 


s 3° provisic 


ns, 


it 


the Norwegian who saved some of the 


wers and « 
wit gold 


i ama po ket chronometer. 


oming quite a business 
mated that the citizens of that coun- 
ill market 150,000 vallons of wines, which, at pre- 


rates, Will amount to 3200,000 


in Monroe County, 
inois. It is est 
seut 

A MINISTER is On trial at Seneca Falls, } 
York,a of the charges is that the; 
hireda liv and wagon, was 
swapped horses six times, and came back to the stable 
having made 2100 in 
The best of the joke is, that it is per- 


\ew 
nd one gentleman 
ery horse wone two days, 
with the same horse he took out, 


the operation. 


i 
fectly true 

A Larce Tra Party.—An English paper 
vives an account of sixty old women, 
who were the mothers of eight hundred and sixty-nine 
children 

A Novet Matcu.—We learn from the Man- 
came off in that 
city on Monday between the well-known horses Clif 
tonand Young Morrill. It wasa walking match of 
five miles for a purse of $50, and was won by Clifton 
in 1 hour, 2 minutes, and 46 seconds, beating Morrill 
at least one-fourth of a mile. 

Mormon Movements.—There is a very gene- 
ral apparent breaking up among the Mormons in the 
Eastern section of the country. They are discontinu- 
ing their papers and churches, under apparent orders 
to gather all to Utah—probably to streagthen them- 
selves at head-quarters 

Hoa Cuotrra.—Dr. J. E. 
guished physician of Tennessee, says that the ‘* 
cholera,’’ which destroying so many swine 
throughout the West, is a disease of the lungs, and 
not cholera, as is supposed. He thinks its cause is 
evidently of atmospheric origin. 

FACTORIES IN VIRGINIA, GEORGIA AND Sovutu 
Carotina.—During the past eight or ten days there 
has been announced the stoppage of three factories in 
Georgia, which prefer toclose rather than run at heavy 
The old cotton factory in Manchester, Va , has 
ceased operations because of the high price of cotton, 
and the panic in the money market. A large number 
of persons, mostly women and children, have been 
thrown out of employment by this suspension of busi- 
ness. The mills at Columbia, 8. C., have advanced 
the price of osnaburgs to 13 cts. 

We have accounts from all parts of the At- 
lantic States, of operatives and laborers being thrown 
out of employment, on account of the times. At Fall 
River, in consequence of the factory suspension in that 
city, suffering begins to be felt among the poorer 
classes W hole families are suffer- 
ing for bread—the fathers eager and willing to work, 
but nothing to do. We have heard tales of distress 
that would bring tears to the eyes of the most indiffe- 
rent. These people must have /read or starve, and 
this is not a community to allow the latter.”’ 

AN EARTHQUAKE occurred at Centralia, IIli- 

the first 
The same 
and St. 


a tea party of 


chester American that a novel rac¢ 


Manlove, a distin- 
hog 
is 


loss 


The Star says :—‘- 


no's, recently There were three shocks, 
being so violent as to demolish chimneys. 
ealtbquake was felt at Springfield, Iliinois, 
Louis, Mo 

New York, October 10.—If it were possible 
for Wall street to look bluer than it has done, then it 
looks so to-day The rates asked for money are 
higher than ever, and many failures are reported, in- 
cluding some heavy sugar dealers and paper dealers. 
The tllinois Central Railroad and the Erie Railroad 
Lave both suffered their notes to be protested. The 
former {s reported to have made an assignment 
There was a run made this morning, on the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank. A large crowd was congregated in 
the vicinity of the Bank, and some excitement pre- 

The police were called upon to preserve 
The Bank is abundantly able to meet the run, 

Bulle 


valled. 


Pirla tin 





PULL ADELA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CORRECTED WEEKLY BY 

we ADIES' AND GENTLEMEN'S SALOON, 
vs, 727 and 74 Arch Street, 
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Catirorsia.—At the recent election, the 
Democrats were successful Weller (Dem ) 40 00; 
Stanley (Repub ) 27,000; Bowle ( Amer.) 27,000. 

In San Francisco the people’s party,—which sym- 
pathizes with the Vigilance Committee—is victorious 
over the Democrats by 1,500 majority. The election 
passed off very quietly. 

At the late election in California, the people deci- 
ded that the State Debt shonid be paid, by a large ma- 
jority. 

The Constitutional Convention project {s probably 
defeated 

The Grand Jury of San Francisco are engaged in 
Investigating the «Maire of the U.S Mint. The de- 
fault of Mr. Haraszthy, the late Melter and Refiaer, 
amounts to 81.50 000) He bas been detected abstract- 
leg treasure from the Coiner's Department 

Tie Sar of the West brings 450 passengers, and 
S125) WOO in geld Among the passemgers are Sena- 
tor Gwin, Governor Foot, and the Hon CL mt, 
of Califurais, and Mr. Starkweather, late Minister to 
Cull 


ball 





Bairisn Tiprtiva.—It has been ascertained 
that the English use 3 times more tum and brandy, 
7% times more beer, 2X times more wine; but the 
Scotchman uses 4X times more whiskey! The cost 
to an Englishgnan for his tipple (keeping in view each 
inbabitant) is 4"s. 4d . and toa Scotchman 27s. Eng- 
land consumes 11-14 times more money tn drink than 
Scotland, although the population is, in proportion: 
only 6,227 times greater. The two items of beer and 
whiskey are the most remarkible. An Englishman 
pays Tis. td. for bis beer, and 6s 10d for his whis- 
key; a Scotchman pays 4s. 34d for his beer, and 19s 
104 for his whiskey. 





ArtrsiAn Wetts rx Massacnvsetrs.—The 
Messrs Crane have sunk an Artesian Well, for their 
paper mi |s at Dalton, to the depth of 302 feet, and get 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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- OAKFORD’S 
THREE DOLLAR HATS, 


Are the best ever sold. 
THE SOFT HATS AT $1, 50, 
Just Scrr rug Times, 


Also, 
FURS, 





tight gallons of water per minute. The Hoosse News 
tells that one monufactarer In Dalton has bored an 
Artesian Well to the depth of 400 feet withont striking 
water, and proposes to cut it up and sel! it in pieces 
for postboles 





Pant of the troops belonging to the Utah | 
exp dition have arrived at Fort Kearney, om their way | 
Cotone! Iloffman had seized Sve bun- | 
ilred keys of powder in a Mormon train, and a retucn- 
‘nia party which passed turongh Utah says 
* Mormons were making open preparations for 
war. 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA M aSEET». 


BREADSTUPFS —We hay hg notice a cn 
the depression whieh has been the prevailsng fee 
market for weeks st. The rev api inner ° 

and with an recumulating st oclkar Aavers ii 
toothy for export and pome cons 
dec! ines ce | Tlie 
ser) bbis ar $3.25 for superth 
ul Sa lor eXtra tninmiy 





pri 
sale += 
the Mele Peon ricowest q 
and } y brands Rye Fe 
Com M mut bottle inquire 
GRAIN! » has b 
ul for : pric 

taller of in ide ‘v bush Sales ot 3, ish from 8! 

up ty £1.25 lor prime Southern and Western red, 

d $1. Lon) 35 for whits. Clos: wee $1.2 fi for prime red, and 
$1 201 for white ere be pA steady demand for 
Rye. and at asta ike or valat 7 ie. Corn is in stendy 
demana, and 23,000 beeches s yellow aold at T2taTse—most!y 
aiiow’. Oata have been in fair request, and about 15,000 
—— m =, De! aware. sold at 4%42c Y basa for fair and 
Prime au —closing at 40e, 

PROV IstoONS— The transactions in all descriptions 
have been of a very meagre character, but prices, owing to 
the paucity of the stocks are well maintained. Smat!! sales 
of ’ ax P ork at $23 & bbl, and Prime at $22. City packed 
Mess Beef continues at last quoted, viz. “@ 190.2), cash. 
Bacon—Prices continue unchanged, but there has been 
very little demand, and the stocks are too much reduced to 
adaut of any extensive transactions. ®mail sales of Hams 
at Shaldic; Sides at l5a'Siec, and Shoulders at !2Yalic 
th, cash. There are no Bulk Meats offering. and prices are 
entirely nommival, Lard—There is very little here, but the 
supply isampic for the demand. Smal! sapsoet barrels and 
therees at L5alS5éc, and kegs at i6jalt?c bad f, cash. Butter 
comes forward slowly and is dull. Small sales of Solid 
Packs att also. . cash, 

BARK—There has been a steady demand for Quercitror. 
B ark, and further sales of 9) hhds. o. | were made at 
$35 ton. Acar ioad of Chestnut sold at 312 & cord, 
which is a decline. 

BEESWAX—There is not mach de mand, and prices 
are lower ; 1,5) (bs y« low sold a: 28a3'e per lb. crs 

CANDI.FS—There has been a limited i: iquiry for 
Aca nline at 2la.tc @ ib, 4 months. Sperm are not 
wa 


it las shave 
@! tor 


ww tye 


a 


COA, —The trade continues in a very unsatisfactory 
state ere is very littie inquiry for shipment. and the 
rect ipt s both by Railroad and Canal have =ine off. Two 

{the prominent operators have been compelled to suc- 
oumb to the pressure of monetary affairs, Bituminous 
Cos! is not wanted, 

COFF E E— Another cargo of Rio has arrived since our 
ast notice, The market continues extremely quiet, but 
prices have undergone no change. The only sales re 
ported are 81900 bags of Rio at lotallie pec |b, Ob time. 

COPPER —There has been ni thing doing. We quote 
English Sneathing at 28c, and Yellow Metai at 2<c per ib., 
6 mos 

COTTON—The receipts and stocks cortinue light. 
There has been but little inquiry—the leading manufac- 
turers having ecased operations, and the dealers manifest 
no anxiety to realize, except for cash. Sales of 23) bales 
Upland were made at lie & tb cash, for good middiing, 
and 17;¢ on time, for middling fair. 

DRUGS AND DYES- But little do: ng, in any descrip- 
tion, A cargo of Logwood has arrived and seld on private 
terms. Sma}! sales of Soda Ash at 3a3ic, 6 months: some 

Sleaching Powders at 5c, and Dupont’s Refined Saltpetre 
at lwal6e 

FE ATHE RS—Are but little inquired after. 
sales ol Western were at 5’a5ic 

FiSH—There is very little de mand for Mackerel, and 
prices are unsettled; 130 bbls were sold on terms kept 
sec: et. Small sales from store at $ 14,50815 & bbl tor me. 
dium No, 1's; $12,75a13 for No. 2's, nnd 89,5) Jor larze No, 
$’s. No change in Herring or Codfish, <A sale of 600 bbls 
Eastport Herring on private terms. 

FRUIT—There has been nothing doing in foreign. Green 
Fruit of all descriptions is abundant. and prices are lower. 
Rais is continue scarce, but the supplies of the new crop 
will seon commence e coming forward. 

GINSENG—Prices continue entirely nominal for both 
Crude and Clarified. 

GUANO The stocks of ali kinds are much reduced, but 
the demand has falien of, 

it:MP—Continues very quiet and there 


The last 


is nothing 
ong. 
HIDES—There have been no arrivals or sales this 


week. 
HOPS—Contiaue in limited reqnest, ond new crop 
Eastern and Western are heid at Liaise @ lb, with |imited 


sales. 

INDIGO—Is held firmly, but there has been very little 
inquiry. 

IRON—The market continues very much depressed, 
and prices are about nominal for all descriptions. About 
1,4 tons No, 3 Anthracite sold at the furnace for the W est, 
on terms not made public. $26, $25 and $24 @ ton, 6 mos 
are still the asking rates for stnall lots from store. In 
Scotch Pig nothing doing, and prices are entirely nominal. 
In Blooms, Bars and Boiler Iron, the sales have been un- 
in PeAD. 

EAD—There is but little stock of either Foreign or Do- 

ane stic here. and no sales have come under our notice 

LEATHER—The better grades of Spanish Sole and 
Ss aug chter Leather are in fair request, but other kinds are 
negleater 

LU MBE R—There is very little demand for any deserip- 
tion. One cireo of superior C alais Laths soid at $1,30 
M. Yelow Pine Sap Boards range from $12to ls @ } 


feet. 

MOLASSES-There has been no inquiry, except for 

ee House and prices continue nominal, 
, STORES—The market has been exc eedingly 
ak "i sales of Rosin at $1,%0@ bbl tor Common, 
and #305,50 for Fine. Tar and Pitch sell slowly at former 
quotations, Spirits of Turpentine 1s steady, but there is 
very little demand for it. Small sales at 46c, cash. 

OILS—But very little doing in any description. There 
isa limited storedemand for Fish Oils at previous rates. 
Linseed Oil 18 selling, as wanted, at 73a74c, cash, which is 
adee ine. Nol Winter Lard Oil is held at $1.18, 4 mos, 
but there is little or no demand for it. Red Oil and Olive 
Oilare une hi unger “dd, 

PLASTER-— There is not much inquiry. Two cargoes 
of Sott ro on terins kept secret, and one at $2,50 & ton, 

RICK—Is but littie inguired. after, and prices remain 
w) atrout change. Sinail sales at $5,252@5,37+, 4 mos, 

SAL T—The demand has been limite d, but prices remain 
without change. An invoice of 8590 sacks Fine and 
Ground has just arrived to a dealer, and another invoice 
ond. On Prive ite ferma. 

EDS— The receipts of new Cloverseed continue tri 
sine, ~ a8 in fair request. Small tales at 85,50 y 64 
Tbe for fair and prime quality, and some from second hands 
above this quolation, The supplies thus far indicate that 
the new crop will be of very superior quality. Timothy 
hasdeclined. Sales at $2,50@2, yd bushel. Flaxseed is 
stend and selling at S1,80@ ,85 4 bushel. 
PIcES— The only saie reported is a small lot of Nut- 

ane at 85e @w 1.6 mos. 

SPIRITS —There has been a steady demand for Brandy 
and Gin at our last quotations. New eae Rum sells 
as wanted at 50c. Whiskey has been se! ing at irregular 
prices, and is lower. Sales of 800 bbis at 21! @22e—the lat- 
ter rate Prison and Ohio; 2Me@2ic for hhds and We for 
Drudge 

sU f AR—The market is at a stand- buyersand sellers 
being unw ling t oO operate in the present unsettled state of 
monetary ‘fairs, Prices have undergone -° pees 
change. Sales of 180 hhds Cuba at 73084 & B, on time, 

SUMAC—The last sales of Sicily were at $82n85c & 

lamited inquiry. 


fon, 6 mos, 

TALLOW—Meets a very Bates of 
Country and City Rendered at 10-allic @ Bb, ca 

TEAS - Prices are steady for both Black and Green, but 
there is ve ery little doing. 

TOBACCO—The transactions have been of a very 
limited pare both in Leaf and Manufactured, and 
prices are drooping, 

WINES—The sales have been unimportant, 

WOOL—The market continues in an exceedingly quiet 
state; the manufacturers are not bu mg. and the dealers 
manitest ing no desire to operate in the present condition 
of the trade 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


CORRECTED FOR THE Saturday Evenine Post, 


BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 


No, 333 Walnut Street. 
gee following were the closing quotations for Stooks on 
Saturday last, The market closing dull. 
Bid. Asked. 


Bid. Asked. 
| rena 
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"63 120 
Leagic 7% 
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it) . new 


94 8 
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Far & Meo 
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Mechanics 
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Kena 
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|| 1222222 ea232 
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j | Consoudatior 
| Commonwealth 
Corn Exchange 
Pittebur, 
M & M Pitts 
Er'ge Pitts 
Kentucky 
Northern, K 
| Lousy J 


Union, Nash, Tens 


| Plant’s, ve 


Union Cana) 
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North Penna 
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Tas Mormoo sisters are casting of silks, | 
braade |! straw } 
snd homespun, much to the credit | 
of all lowers of Utah's prosperity. and much to the en- 

conragement of matrimonial alliances | 


satins, loths and Jewelry, and donning 


bonnets, calicoes, 





THE S SATURDAY EV ENING POST | 


May be obtained weekiy at the Periodical Depots of | 


| 
DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ann St.,N. ¥. | 


ROsS & TO CSEY, No 121 Nassau St 

HENRY TAYLOR. Balt more, Md. 

BURNHAM, FE DERHEN & Co., Boston, Mase. 

SAF FORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticut. 

Pit 

EH. HUNT & West Fe Cincinnati. 

McNALLY & CO., 7% Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, 

A. GUNTER, No. 99 Third St., Louisvil'e, Ky, 

HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 

ELT ADAMS, Davenport, Iowa, 

bE. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 

MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala. 

J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 

JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Periodical dealers generally throughout the United States 

have it for sale. 


» New York. } 


te 
ifs. 


wuurth St., 





SAVE YOUR DOCTOR BILLS AND TIME. 


Mr. Savace, Mp, July 7, 18%. 

Dear Sir:—In consequence of taking cold after a bad at 
tack of tne measies, some ll year. since, 1] have from thet 
time suffered greatly witha disordered liver and stomach. 
J have been at times so bad that my life was despaired of. 
| was indueed some tame ago, through the persuasion of A 
friend, Mr. Henry Shafer, to try a bott!e of Hooffand’s Ger 
man Bitters, thinking af it done no good it could do me no | 
harm, and knowing Mr. Shafer to be a gentleman who 
would not recommend anything to me, that he did not hax ° 
confidence in. Betore 1 had taken one-third of the bettie 
my bowels became recular, and I had a fine appetite. Ww hen 
I had ased trro-thirds of 1: L considered my health as cood 
as ever it was, on could eat anything. without its dis- 
acreeing with me in the least. I now keep a bottle of the 
Bitters in the howse continually. and in case | take cold, or 
I feel unwell, L take one or two doses, and it makesa 
change in my bowels, whichis a’l | need, wherefore, for 
the past eleven years, my doctor bill has been from 810 to 
$25 per year. besides loss time and Rev tr illness. 

Your, truly, THRASHER. 

To Dr. C, M. Jackson, Philad- tie Pa. 

Ask for Ho land's German Bitters. Take nothing else. 
d see that the signature of C. M. Jackson is on the wrap- 
er of exch bo ttle, They can be had of drag is’s and store- 
eepers in every town aud village in the United States, 
Canadas, West Indies and South America, at 75 cents per 

ttle, Principal Oitic a, 418 Arca Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 


A CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA.—The Oxygenated Bit- 
tersare highly recommend by persons whose names give 
the most satisfactory evidence of astonishing cures by 
using this medicine. It will certainly re/teve the worst 
cases. 

(l EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. re 
out of employment may find that which is both profitable 
and pat at ty oceans | ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
isi treet, New York. nova-tf 








TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS.~A retired clergyman, 
restored to heaith in a few days, alter many years of great 
nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of 
cure. Wilisend (free) the prescripiion used. Daregs the 
Rev. John M. Dagnal!, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


MARRIAGES. 











107" Marriage notices must always be acoompanied by 
——— name. 








» the 8th instant, by Friends’ Ceremony, WILLIaM 
FE. ln WHALL, to Puitena M. daughter of George Peter- 


son, all of this city 

On the 4th inetinet by the Rev. Thomas Brainerd. D. 
D., Mr. Francis C . NBLL, to Miss ELIZABETH K. WAL- 
Lac g, both of this city. 

On the 5th instant, by the Rev. John B_ Dales, Mr. Jas. 
PATTERSON, to Miss Mantua R. Wittias, both of this 
city. 

On the 5th instant. by the Rev. Robert Armstrong. Mr, 
Grorce J. Psacutn,to Miss Any J. McUxay, both of 
this city. 

On the Ist instant, by the Rev. Thomas C. Murphy, Mr. 
Rouvan 6. CLARK, to Miss Mary N. Danixts, both of 

is city 

Un the &thof March, by the Rev. WillamO. JSobamane, 
Mr. ALFRED ALLEN, to Miss Ema, daughter of K. 
Bower, Esq. both of this city. 

On the rh ultimo. by the Rev. William Rameey, 

.D., ALEXAND*R McConngLL, to Miss CaRouine H. 
Yocum, botn of this city. 

On the ist instant, by the Rev. T. 8. Johnston, Mr. 
Sanve. Dean, to Maky R. Stewart, both of Chester 
county, Pa, 

On the Ist instant, by the Rev. John W. Hickman, Mr. 
Epwarp Lippixcort, to Miss MATILDA CRAMER, both 
of Camden, N. 

On the Ist instant. Friends’ Ceremony, in Montgo- 
mery county. Pa , Dr ENRKY WHINTERBOTTOM, of this 
city, to) Mary A. Mtoe oe of the former place 

On the loth of Sep . by the Rev. d: E. Meredith, Mr. 
J. Wisner AHN, b Miss Martua 8. SoupERs, both of 
this city 

On the ist instant, by the Rev. Dr. Backwood, Mr. 
James MiLus,o* Chickasaw couaty, lowa, tu Miss Mary 
A Patrick, of this city. 





nent. 
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LADIES?’ 
Remember, 
No. 624 Chestnut Street, 
Below Seventh, Philada. oof? -tf 





ou a MINGS 2 aed ZEPHYRS. 
WH¢ Lk it 
1626 CHESTNUT St., 
315 South SE 

FACTOR RGE St, below 
Tenta ani SECOND St. near Un 


Y 
G. MAXWELL & 
‘S4LE AND Erste > OE 
COND Si, below 9 
S8—Nos OF and 97 "tS 
Prepand orders executed prompt'y, rad mailed. ocS-8t 








GENTS w ANTED, Local and Travelling. to tran- 
sact business in ir OW Vicinit usipess perma - 
Addresa ( . DREW, “ meinnadi, Ohi. oct?-x 





ANTED—Male and Female Axcents, to sella new 
hook, jast published a wors that will se! to every 
lady to whou it mmy Dae are” It a8 & produetion of 
rare merit an auly, 4a st maa. 
Apply to the Pubi ‘abere, x pepuecten 
WEN ay RTH & COMPANY, 
rf ashington Street, Boston. 
if 
tre «in et 
dressed t “bie i poaR pa AN, No. 08 eacle Pine bes. af 
anewere 


ton 2 Remedies and A Apparatus sent is Ex pross. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


MPLOYMENT FOR TE YEAR: 
4 1TO RF: D THIS Reis Ww oe es 
Incucements for 1837. 

persons in want of em 


oel? 





EA FN enac CUR JR ED HOWEVER CAUSED, 


A a ‘ment will at onee receive 
our C ATA LOGUE OF B ‘S for the New Year, 
by forwarding us their en Portioular atten _ 
is requested to = —_ offers we make to E Qtan 
Pic ORAL FAMIL Ly BLE Tee AUae Ate 
wit t 
THOUSAND ENGRAVIN : 

On receipt of the eatabliaied ‘price, Six Dollars, the Pie- 
torial Family Bible, with & well bound Subseription ° 
will be carefully boxed, and furwarded per express, at our 
risk and expense, to any central town or village in the Uni- 
= States, excepting those of California, Oregon 

eXxas, 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well i t - 
to be the most salable. ease & correspondence with 
us; and we shail take pleasure in forwarding to your pe 
dress our General Cirewiar of me, terms, full 
mation relative to the business 

RO pe, 


Address 
ERT SEAR 
novey-tf 2151 WILLIAM 8F.,N. 
a SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR REAL ES- 
ATE AT THE. BRASTWARD.— The Rancho 
Peis miles from Monterey, om the coast of the 
Pacific—estimated to contain 200,00) cords of wood, worth 
at San Francisco $9 or $10 per cord, wit he mansion house 
and other Linprovements. It has a gixi port, pPrate 
from prevailing winds. Inquire of JOHN C. GORE, 
sopl2-ot Monterey, ‘California, 


W age HES, JEWELRY, SILVER * PLATED 
ARE, at Reduced Prices. 0, Sey . on 
St., mt Muxth St. THOMAS W. BAILY 
oc3-tf BAILY ¥SOK, 


ADIES « a GE NTLEMEN who have not 
Opy GRAHAM'S ILLUSTRATED MAGA” 
ZINE or th. time shou'd send for a copy, (whieh will 
be sent without charge, and note its many improvements. 
oc3-3t CHARL ES G. LELANI » Kditor, 


Le 000 and UNEQUALL a INV uN 


TIONS weiled i selling everywhere. My Axents 

have cleared over 920,000 on them. DivLomAs. § 

VER SEDRE, and 4 PATENTS granted them 

4 stamps, you'll receive 40 pages riiculars RES 

AcE ef in the country. Lowei!, Mass. EPHRAI 
aug22 10t_ 


BRO 
\ ANTED—300 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN, AT A 
sa ary of $100 per month. A capital of only $5 re- 
quired, Full particulars given to all who inclose a stamp 
and address UNION AGENCY, Peacedale, R, I. 
se p5-3m 








Successor to W. 


AGENTS WANTED—.To sell 





2. 5 ——_ BOOK AGENTS WANT 
e RAPID SELLING, Vaiuable 

mily Works. whie attract by their /ow prices, Vaeresting 
contents and and Superbly Celored Plates. Fox tu 
galars apply if yom ae o to HENRY HOW 

New York you live West, same. | 
Main St.. Cineinnati. 

AGENTS WANTED to introduce popular, u 


871 ful, and rapid selling articles. 5) na cent. pro te 
Foor particulars send stamp to ** AGENCY,”’ ~~ 








FIRST PREMIUM COTTAGE ENAMELLED 
FURNITURE, 





For Country Seats, Villas, or City Residences. 
OURTNEY & WILLITS, No. 14 and 16 Sout 
SEVENTH 8:., have cun-tantly on hand a large 
oustenea «of the above Farniture. Also, Dining- om 

Chairs, Extension Tabies, Msttrasses, & 

Suits of Furniture as low as ; and neat suits, -- 
sisting of Marble Top Bureau, Merble Top Washst ° 
Bedstead, Tvilet Table, and four Chairs, for @40 

Orders from al parts of the ovuntry ‘attended to, and 
carefully packed. sepld 3m 
& CHEAPER THAN EVER! A 

GOLDanad SILVER HUNTINGCASE, 
OPEN DIAL, LEVER, LEPINE and PLAIN 


WATCHES. 


J. LADOMUS has constantly on hand a large assortment 
of the above, of various celebrated makers, which he war 
rants to ive full satisfaction as timekee pers; a also, a 
assortment of JEWELRY, of ats Mt st tion, al 
which will be sold at the LOWE at he 
store, No. 1113, formerly 413 Market St., above TBloventhe 
sep5-3imm 








DEATHS. 








1D” Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by 
— name. 


At the niues of John How wl, near Blag Pond, Che- 
rokee county, Ala. on the 4th ult:mo, ABRAHAM HoLper- 
MAN, Anativeof York county, Pa., aged about 55 years. 
Penna. and Ohio papers please copy 

On the 4th instant, ELIzaBETH, W ‘ife of Capt. John Daly, 
aged 45 years. 

On the 4th instant, Miss Mary Casmanine, daushter of 
Saml. and Hester Litchfield, aged 20 y 

Op the an instant, ISABELLA, wife of Alex. McDonald, 
aged 6ly 

oat the sth instant, Lizzi, wife of Robert M. Hunter, 

ed 19 yea 

“Se the th instart, Mrs. ELLEN GILcuRist, aged 30. 

On the 5h instant, Joon H. Bainton, aged 24 years. 

On the 5th instant, Ecvira C. wile of Francis M. Cald- 
weil. 

n the th instant. Davin R. Pearce, aged Sige. 
n the 6th ins‘ant, FrizaBetH McGLINN, a 

On the 6th instant, Mrs. Rach ei Boon, aged 91 years. 

On the 5th instant, WILLIAM BecKLey, aged 4! years. 

On the 6th instant, Miss Lovisa, daughter of Edw. Mar- 
shall, aged 30 years, 

On the Sth mnstant, Georex Hitt, aged 46 years. 

On the Sth instant, Eriza H. Tragvair, aged 41 years, 

On the 5th instant, Mrs. CATHARINE ROBERTS, ead 

On the 4th instant, Mr. James Bownass, ag 

On the 4th instant, Saran, wife of James Eisiand, aged 


44 y cars. 

Onti the 4th instant, Saran J. Lona, aged 3 y 

n the 2d instant, Mr. Wittiam Mc ARLAAD. ‘aged 63. 

On the 2d instant, ANDREW M. FLANNI@AN, aged 2), 

On the 3d instant, James |.INDEN. aged 45 years, 

On the ist instant, Mrs. AURELIA NRVILLE. 

On the 2d instant, Mr. James Renwick, aged 85 years 
and 9 months, 

On the ist instant, Mra. BecLau Frost, aged 53 ; ears. 

On the 3d instant, Madame CHaRLoTTs LeFrEvre, aged 
100 yours. 














F J - ATIONA AFETY TRUST 
SOT EARY RAL VALNU ONAL ruth- West corner 
of THIRD. >, PHILADELPHIA has over ONE 
LION At \ HALF OF DOLLARS all in first c 
Seourities. fo ive Per Cent. Open every day. 
on Monday and Thursday evenings till9 v’ciock. sep!9. 26t 


G.& A. LIGHTBODY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


NO. 41 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 


sa 








Inks of all qualities and colors. Also, Varnishes 
= ~  &C., fapaished, promptly and in quan- 
tities to suit pure 8. 


> E J SOLICITED 
ORDERS RESPECTFULLY pdb 





PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMBRICAN INVENTIOD 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Puce Be 
by | persons, * with mos 
Lon la etition with thirty other 
ctatates of the best French, F-agiioh 

ure, it receiv 


man man 
veal Medal at the World’ 4 Erhiition 
ondon, ae the best artyActal limb known, 

a country it has been thirty stone oxhees 

i competion heh med 9 as he Annus 
airs in the principal cities, anc in ever) 
instance, received the award of the highest 0 
— as ao on iad honor, by 

tones 





t 


sie 
ventor at the N ew ¥ sta Paince. 
Pamphiets, « civing re pao ego ore 


tis to every app ae 
RANK LME 
ootl0-ly Pe a, 


376 cheiant Boon, 
MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 
MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS 


ARCH STREET, WEST OF 15th, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








jeo1-% 
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Tue War « Varner Manz a Dozex Curcx- 
rxs.—One of those peculiarly slab sided, gaunt 
Yankees, which the prolific soil down east pro- 
duces in abundance, lately emigrated and 
settled down in the vicinity of Chestnut Hill. 
He. was the very picture ofa mean, shifty Yan- 
kee, but ashe put himself to work in good 
earnest to get his house to rights, the neigh- 
bors willingly lent him a hand. After he got 
everything fixed to his notion, s thought struck 
him that he Lad no chickens, and he was power- 
ful fond of sucking raw eggs. He was too 
honest to steal them, and too mean to buy 
them. At last a thought struck bim—he 
could borrow. He went toa neigtbor, and 
accosted bim : 

« Wal, I reckon you haint got no old hen nor | 
nothin’ you would lend me for a few weeks ?”’ 

«I will lend you one with pleasure,” replied 
his neighbor, picking out one of the finest in 
the coops. The Yavkee took the hen home, 





= 





HOW TO TELL. 


Here is a “bit of advice’’ to young ladies, 
setting forth how they may know whether a 
young gallant is really ‘courting’? them, or 
only paying them « polite attentions.” The 
confounding the one with the other has been 
the source of very much trouble, both before 
and since the era of Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. 
Bardell :— 

A young man admires a pretty girl, and must 
manifest it. He can’t kelp doing so for the life 
of him. The young lady has a tender heart, 
reaching out like vine tendrils for something 
to cling to. She sees the admiration ; is flat- 
tered; begins soon to love; expects some ten- 
der avowal; and perhaps gets so far as to de- 
cide that she will choose a “ white satin under 
that gauze,’’ &c., at the very moment thit the 


| gallant she half loves is popping the question 


to another damsel ten miles off! 

Now the diffi-ulty lies in not precisely un- 
derstanding the difference between “polite at- 
tentions’”? and the tender manifestations of 
love. Admiring a beautiful girl, and wishing 





and then went to another neighbor and bor- 
rowed a dozen of eggs. He set the hen on the | 
egg, and in due course of time she hatched 
out a dozen of chickens. The Yankee was 
again puzzled—he could return the hen, but, 
how was he to return the eggs? Another idea, 
and whoever saw a Yankee without one—came | 
to his relief—he would keep the hen until she 
laid a dozen eggs. He then returned the hen 
and the eggs to their respective owners—re- 
marxing as he did so : 

« Wal, I guess I’ve got as fine a dozen of 
chickens as you ever laid your eyes on, and 
they didn’t cost me a cent nuther.” 





Tus Juvce Pvzztev.—At the Kerry (Ire- 
land) Assizes, a witness was examined in an 
action of trover ofa cow. He completely be- 
wildered judge, counsel, and jury, by his de- 
scription of the animal in question. 

Counsel— What kind of cow, as to color and 
appearance, was she 7? 

Witness (pausing and looking big)—Why, 
you see, she was, asa body may say, a blanket 
cow on the pints of calving. 

Court—What color, witness, did you say? 
Do you mean to say she had a blanket on 
her? 

Witness—Psbaw! a blanket on her; sure 
I’m telling you, a black-white cow—a bracket 
cow. 

His lordship’s apprehension did not seem 
much further enlightened, when the witness, in 
anewer to further questions, stooped over to 
the bench, and, in a “ private and confidential’’ 
manner, as though intended solely for his lord- 
ship’s ear, but with a railway rapidity of utter- 
ance, went on— 

« You see, my lord, a blanket is what we call 
acow that is white under the belly of her; 
black, my lord, in her fore parts and her hind 
quitters, and white in the m‘ddle.” 

His lordship here looked “ helpless,’’ and 
finally closed his eyes, and leaned back in his 
chair, when the witness added— 

«“ A springer, your lordship, as you may say, 
ani in calf shanafough, three years, rising 
four.”? 





Rarugr Excrrev.—The following occurred 
recently at a church which has, we are told, 
something of a reputation for its noisy mode of 
worship. During an evening prayer meeting, 
one member was praying with much earnest- 
ness and an abundance of zeal, rubbing and 
spatting his hands, shouting at the top of his 
voice, whilst a number of other members were 
chiming in, endorsing what the praying mem- 
ber said, ani joining in the entreaty and sup- 
plication by such exclamations as * yes,’ * do, 
Lord,” “ yes, Lord,” &c., the praying member 
went on with his prayer, growing more and 
more excited, more animated, more enrap- 

ured, more beseeching, suppticating and im- 
ploring—saying—‘‘come down here, Lord— 
come right down among us—come right here 
o-night—come right through the roof.”’ 

Another member equally excited and enthu- 
silastic, and who it seems was carried away by 
the shouting brother, and had the tantrums 
about as bad, here joined in and ssid, « Yes, 
come Lord, right down through the roof, and 
Fu pay for the shingles!” 





Never Too Latre.—It is never too late to do 
right; as, for instance, a gentleman began to 
study grammar after he had written for the | 
press ten years. Itis never too late to get 
married ; Naomi, the daughter of Enoch, took 
her first husband at five hundred and eighty. 


to make a wife of her, are not always the same 


| thing; and therefore it is necessary that the 
| damsel should be on the alert to discover to 


which class the attentions paid her by band- 
some and fashionable young gentlemen belong. 

Furst, then, if a young man greets you in a 
loud, free and hearty tone; if he knows pre- 
cisely where to put his hands; if he stares you 
straight in the eye, with his mouth wide open ; 
if he turns his back to you to speak to another ; 
if he tells you who made his coat ; if he squeezes 
your hand; if he eats heartily in your presence; 
if he fails to talk very kindly to your mother; 
if, in short, he sneezes when you are singing. 
criticises your curls, or fails to be foolish fifty 
times every hour, then don’t full in love with 
him for the world! He only admires you, let 
him say what he will to the contrary. 

On the other hand, if he be merry with every- 
body else, but quiet with you; if he be anxious 
to see if your tea is sufficiently sweetened, and 
your dear person well wrapped up when you go 
out into the co’d; if he talks very low and never 
looks you steadily in the eye; if his cheeks are 
red and his nose only blushes, it isenough. If 
he romps with your sister, sighs like a pair of 
old bellows, looks solemn when you are ad- 
dressed by another gentleman, and in fact is the 
most still, awkward, stupid, yet anxious of all 
your male friends, you may go ahead and make 
the poor fellow too happy for his skin to hold 
him ! 

Young ladies! keep your hearts in a case of 
good leather, or some other tough substance, 
until the right one is found beyond a doubt, 
after which you can go on and love and “ court”’ 
and be married and happy, without the leust 
bit of trouble. 

We consider this advice so sensible, that al- 
though it is somewhat open to the charge of 
bluntness, we have no hesitation in pressing it 
upon the attention of our lady readers. 


HOW TO EAT WISELY. 


Dr. Hall, in his journal, gives the following 
advice, which, like the dostor’s advice gene- 
rally, is worth considering: ‘1. Never sit 
down to a table with an anxious or disturbed 
mind; better ahundredfold intermit that meal, 
for there will then be that much more food in 
the world for hungrier stomachs than yours; 
and besides, eating under such circumstances, 
can only and will always prolong and sagegra- 
vate the condition of things. 2. Never sit down 
to a meal after any intense mental effort, for 
physical and mental injury are inevitable, and 
no man has a right to deliberately injure body, 
mind, or estate. 3. Never go to a full table 
during bodily exhaustion— designated by some 
as being worn out, tired to death, used up, 
done over, and the like. The wisest thing you 
can do under such circumstances is to take a 
cracker and a cup of warm tea, either black or 
green, and no more. In ten minutes you will 
feel a degree of refreshment and liveliness 
which will be pleasantly surprising to you; not 
of the transient kind which a glass of liquor af- 
fords, but permanent; for the tea gives prompt 
stimulus and a little strength, and before it sub- 
sides nutriment begins to be drawn from the 
sugar and cream, and bread, thus allowing the 
body gradually, and by safe degrees, to regain 
its usual vigor. Then, in a couple of hours, 
you may take a full meal, provided it does not 
bring it later than two hours before sundown ; 
if later, then take nothing for that day in ad- 
dition to the cracker and tea, and the next 
day you will feel a freshness and vigor not re- 








It is never too late to drop any habit; James, 
the novelist, wrote sixty-nine volumes before 
he could shake off his “ solitary horseman.” 
It is never too late to be a “wide awake’’ | 
character; an old gentleman who has ceased | 
to read the Daily Biunderbuss, has en- | 
tirely recovered from the sleepiness that 

used to afflict him. It is sometimes too late to | 
* pop the question ;”? a man once did so to a} 
« charmipg vidder ;’’ just as she had reached 

her house after burying her first husband; « You 


are too late,’’ was the reply, “ the deacon spoke 
to me at the grave !’’—Picayune. 


| 
| 
| 





IncarspuLtovs.—“ I’m not very incredible,”’ 
said Mrs. Partington, looking up from the 
paper and glancing over her specs at Ike, who 
sat maxing a windmill out of the frame of his | 
slate, “and believe as much as any rationable 
person ought to. I have believed all about | 
the Devilport boys, and the other wonderful | 


cently knewn.”? No reader will require to be 


| advised a second time, who will make a trial as 


above, whilst it is a fact of no unusual observa- 
tion among intelligent physicians, that eating 
heartily under bodily exhaustion is not unfre- 
quently the cause of alarming and painful ill- 
ness, and sometimes sudden death. These 
things being so, let every family make it a 
poiat to assemble around the family board with 
kindly feelings, with a cheerful humor, and a 
courteous spirit; and let that member of it be 
sent from it in disgrace, who presumes to mar 
the ought to-be-blest reunion by sullen silence, 
impatient look, or angry tone, or complaining 
tongue. Eat im thankful gladness, or away 
with you tothe kitchen, you graceless churl, 
you ungrateful pestilent lout tnat you are. 
There was a grand and good pbilosophy in the 
old-time custom of having a buffvon or music 
at the dinner table. 





Hanits in THE Putrit.—A correspondent of 
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IMMERS. 





Grorcina.—“ Now, Clara, thit’s not fair—you know you have one foot on the ground.” 








Tug Sick Crrate.— Ah,” said Mra. Pet- 
tifer, «‘ it’s a thousand pities his father and sis- 
ter can’t co me and live with him, if he isn’t to 
marry. But I wish with all my heart he could 
have taken to some nice woman as would have 
made a comfortable home for him. I used to 
think he might take to Etiza Pratt; she’s a 
good girl, and very pretty; but I see no )ikeli- 
hood of it now.’’ ‘He'd need have somebody, 
young or old,’’ ebserved Mrs. Linnet, « to see 
as he wears a flannel wescoat, an’ changes his 
stockins when he comes in. It’s my opinion 
he’s got that cough wi’ sittin’ i’ wet shoes an’ 
stockins; an’ that Mrs. Wagstatf’s a poor ad- 
dle-headed thing ; she doesn’t half tek care on 
him.’”” ‘Oh, mother!’ said Rebecca, « she’s 
avery pious woman. And I’m sure she thinks 
it too great a privilege to have Mr. Tryan with 
her, not to do the best she can to make him 
comfortable. Sbe can’t help her rooms being 
shabby.”? ‘I've nothing to say again’ her 


shouldn’t like her to cook my victual. When 
aman comes in hungry an’ tired, piety won’t 
feed him, I reckon. Hard carrots ’ull lie heavy 
on his stomach, piety or no piety. I called in 


dinner, an’ I could see the potatoes was as 
watery as water. It’s right enough to be 
speritial—I’m no enemy to that; but I like my 
potato mealy. I don’t see as anybody ’ull go to 
heaven the sooner for not digestin’ their din- 
ner—providin’ they don’t die sooner, as may- 
hap Mr. Tryan will, poor, dear man ?’”—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 





Our Hope 1s 1x Catico.—What a luxury it 
would be in these parlous times, when costli- 
ness and pride have crowded old fashioned 
simplicity into the back ground, to have sone 
noble spirited woman take the initiative in in- 
troducing a calico regime in dress. It would 
require some nerve to do it, but ence done it 
would excite the imitation of thousands of 
sensible people who are ready to retist the 
tyranny of fa:hion if any one wou'd but lead 
the way. Our hope of the world’s regeneration 
is in calico. 


Agricultural. 


BORERS AND OTHER INSECTS ON 
FRUIT TREES. 














To forestall these enemies, and render the 
bark so disagreeable in smell, taste, &c., as to 
prevent them from laying their eggs therein, 
one has recommended the application of soap, 
or of some alkaline solution, another the boring 
of ahole into the tree and filling it with sul- 
phur, and another still, the pretty liberal use of 
salt of brine to a mound of earth around the 
base of the trees. The proper season for a 
trial of these or any other modes of prevention 
is now over, as the great scourge of apple and 
quince trees, the borer, deposits its eggs about 
the middle and last of Jaly. But though it may 
be too late to adopt measures to prevent this 
insect from laying her eggs on our trees, it is 
not yet too late to employ such applications as 
will destroy the young larve. For this purpose 
we have repeatedly recommended a solution of 
soda or potash; and we have not as yet heard 
of any wash which has given as much satisfac- 


others. The subjoined testimony in favor of a 
solution of potash—one pound of potash to one 
gallon of water—by one who bas used such a 
wash for about forty years, may add somewhat 
to the corfidence with which our recommenda- 
tion might otherwise have been received. Mr. 
Buckminster, editor of the Massachusetts 
Ploughman, thus writes in regard to the borer 
and this wash :— 





‘© The eggs of this fly are hatched in July, 
and soon the little white worms are seen ma- 
king their way into the tender bark. If you 


look for them in October you will find them | 


things and all that has beon said agin ‘em: and ¢)e Christian Reflector, is holding up a few | one-fourth of an iach long just under the bark 
pictures, true to life, for the notice of such of | of the trunk. 


the story of a man’s climbing a pole and pull- | 
ing it up arter him, and of the actor “ held 
himeelf out at arm’s length, but it is bey ¢ 
belief that a cargo of molasses cou'd ‘ change | 
hands.’”? She passed the paper from her right | 
hand to her left, as though it were a hogshead 
of molasses, and then resumed her reading 
with a profound idea that the editor in making | 
the statement was humbugging her.—Boston 
Gazelte. 





How it Came ro Pass.—A lady asked a very 
silly Scotch nobleman, how it happened that 
the Scotch who came out of their own coun- | 
try, were, generally speaking, men of more 
abilities than those who remained at home. 

« Oh! madem,”’ he said, “the reason is ob- 
vious. At every outlet there are persons sta- 

oned to examine all who pass, that for the 
honor of the country no one be permitted to 
leave it who is uot a man of understanding.’’ 

“Then,” said she, “I suppose your lord- 
ship was semuggled,”’ 


i 


his clerical friends as may have need of them, 


says :— 


‘¢ Now the question is often asked, « Flow are 


dmy hoping the reflection will do no harm. He | we to be rid of the borers?’ We are ofien to'd 
| by those who have never tried the thing, that a | 
“I notice in some cases a handkerchief habit | wash of lye or potash water, will kill apyple | 


in the pulpit, which has led me to inquire if | trees. They therefore recommend other washes 


the use of that very necessary article is in a 
part of theological training. I notice some 
ministers take it out of their pockets, as they 


,do their sermon, and lay it on the pulpit. | 
Some spread it out lengthwise through the 


middle of the Bible; some roll it up, and tuck 
it under the Bible; some shake it every few 
moments over their heads; some clench it in 
their hand, as if they were going to throw it at 
the audience; and some keep crowding it into 
| their pockets, and pulling it out again, with a 
nervous movement, as if they did not know 
what other use to make of their hands. I 
went once to hear a popular young preacher, 
and as much as half of his sermon was made 
up of pocket-handkerchief; and the most o 
the other balf was gold watch and scraps of 
poetry.” 


which will neither kill nor cure.”’ 


| Af-er noticing sundry things which have be«n 
recommended, as soap-suds, tar and greas 
mixed, mortar more or less thinned, lime white- 
| wash, clay mortar, and fresh manure, Mr. B. 
goes on to say that he has not the least conti- 
dence in any of these recommendations. 


| however, as the pores should be left open in 
| trees as well as animals. Instead of being 
daubed with mortar, fresh manure, or white 
| wash, trees should be washed so as to keep 
their pores open and their bark free to the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere. Mr. B. thus continues : 
«A wash of good lye, made aa strong as one 
| pound of potash to one gallon of water, will 


piety, my dear; but I know very well I | 


one day when she was a dishn’ up Mr. Tryan’s | 


tion to those who have experimented with | 


He | 
objects to plastering up trees with any material, | 


, kill all the insects that are known to injure the 
apple tree. We have used this wash for more 
than forty years on young trees and old trees, 
and so far from sustaining any injury from the 
wash, we have always found it effectual to keep 
the bark smooth, and to destroy all kinds of 
animalcula that infest our apple trees. 
‘Remember that one pound of potash makes 
one gallon of lye strong enough fur a wash for 
| the apple tree. 





| the balance may be too strong—twice as strong 
| a8 the liquid which we recommend. Let us not | 
| be misunderstood—oue pound of good potash | 
; to one galion of water makes a lye just strong | 
enough for soap making—lye that will just bear 

up a hen’s egg. That is all which is wanted to | 
| kill the numerous insects that infest our apple 
' trees. The youngest trees will bear a lye of 
this strength as we know from many years’ ex- 
| perience.’’—Country Gentleman. 





TURKEYS AND GRASSHOPPERS. 


I notice that the grasshoppers in large num- 
bers have found their way from the Mormon 
| Territory west of the Rocky Mountains, to the 
Territories east of them, and have committed 
great ravages in Minnesota and elsewhere this 
season, eating wp every green thing in their 
progress, and leaving the land as desolate 
as the clouds of locusts do in Asia and 
Africa. 

For one efficient aid in destroying this great 
plague, I would suggest to every farmer the 
propriety of raising as many young turkeys as 
they possibly can next season. Perhaps I shall 
be laughed at for this recommendation, as to- 
tally inadequate to the object. But let me tell 
my brother farmers that they have no idea of 
the incredible number of grasshoppers which a 
flock of 300 half-grown turkeys will devour. 
Early chickens will begin t» pick up the vermin 
when very young; and it is safe to say that a 
flock of this number of turkeys will then de- 
stroy several hundred thousand weekly; yes, I 
might say several millions and be nearer the 
mark. Almost any farmer in our rich western 
country can easily raise from 100 to 500 tur- 
keys; and I will engage, if all will do their 
duty in this respect, they will promote their 
own interests, destroy the plague before it can 
advance upon them, and at the sime time pro- 
vide themselves with plenty of fine fat turkey 
meat for the whole of the succeeding winter. 


Now if you let this lye stand | 
| out in a kettle till half the liquor is evaporated, | 





Pueascrks or Conrentwevr.—I have a 
rich neighbor that is always so busy that he 


has no leisure to laugh; the whele business of 


| his life is to get money, and myre money, that 
He 

is still drudging on, saying that Solomon says, 
| « The diligent hand maketh rich.’’ And it is 
but he considers not that it ij 
| not in the power of riches to make a man hap- 
| py; for it was wisely said by a man of great 
| observation, that 


| he may still get more and more money. 


| true, indeed ; 


s 


“there be as many miseries 
| beyond riches as on this side of them.” And 
yet God deliver us from pinching poverty, and 
grant that, having a competency, we may be 
| content and thankful. ‘ Let us not repine, or 
| so much as think the gifts of God uneqnally 
| 


dealt, if we see another abound with riches, | 


| when, as God knows, the cares that are the 
| Keys that keep those riches, hang often so 
heavily at the rich man’s girdle, that they clog 
him with weary days and restless nights, even 
when others sleep quietly. We see but the 
outside of the rich man’s happiness; few con- 
sider him to be like the silk worm, that, when 
she seems to play, is at the very same time 
spinning her own bowels and consuming her- 
self. And this many rich men do—loading 
themselves with corroding cares, to keep what 
they have already got. Let us, therefore, be 
thankful for health and competence, and, above 
all, for a quiet conscience.—/zaak Walton. 


Useful Receipts. 


ECONOMY IN BREAD. 


The following modes of producing a larger 
quantity of bread from flour than is usual, are 
given in the London Farmers’ Magazine : 








Bran Warer iw Baran.—In the « Weekly 


Entertainer,’? of March loth, 1800, is a letter 


of the Rev. Francis Haggitt, prebendary to 
the Bishop of Durham, in which he states that 
flour kneaded with bran water will produce a 
nore substantial and a greater quantity of it 
than bread made in the common way. In the 
Rey. baker’s experiment, he took 5 Ibs. of 
bran, boiled it, and with the liquor strained 
from it kneaded 56 Ibs. of tlour; adding the 
usual quantity of yeast and salt. When the 
dough was sutliciently raised, it was weighed 
and divided into loaves; the weight before 
being put into the oven being 93 lbs. 13 oz.; 
or5l lbs 10 ¢z. more than the same quantity 
of flour kneaded ia the common way, it was 
then baked two hours, and some time after 
weighed 83 lbs. 8 oz.; showing a loss in baking 
of 10 lbs. 5 oz.; the same quantity of flour 
kneaded with common water losing 15 lbs. 11 
oz., and producing only 6¥ Ibs. 8 oz. of bread. 
The gain by the bran water is thus 14 lbs. out 
of 70 lbs., or a clear increase of one fifth ; 
while the bran, after being used in this way, is 
equally fit for many domestic purposes, and 
better for pigs and poultry than if given raw. 
This increase of 14 1>s., when only 5 lbs. of 
bran were boiled, appears at first astonishing, 
but he accounts for it thus: 1. The water 
weighs half-a-pound a gallon more than com- 
mon water. 2. Owing to its glutinous consis- 
tence it is less subject to evaporation by heat. 
3. A greater quantity of it is necessary to 
make the dough, viz.: 3% gallons instead of 3 
gallons. The 5 lbs. of bran weighed, after the 
liquor was strained off, and while wet, 17 lbs. 
To persons who are making their own bread, 
these facts must prove interesting; and look- 
ing at the experiment in a chemical point of 
view, there is no doubt the decoction of bran 
would have a very considerable eflect on the 
flour. 

To Make Goop Breav.—Tie up one pound 
an-l a-half of the best American rice in a thick 
linen bag, allowing it ample room to swell; 
boil it for three or four hours until it be- 
comes a smooth paste; mix this while warm 
with fourteen pounds of best flour, adding the 





Several years ago there was a very destruc- 
tive worm among the turnips in England, which 
at length increased so rapidly as to endanger 
this crop, that is almost +s important to British | 
farmers as the Indian corn crop is to American | 
husbandmen. One of the most effectual reme- 
dies found for the extirpation of this worm, was 
the raising of young ducks to feed upon them. | 
The Eari of Leicester had at one time a flock | 
of at least 500 ducks, which he used to let into | 
his turnip fields for a couple of hours cr so | 
every mornirg and evening. They sought for | 
the worms on the turnip leaves with the utmost | 
avidity, and in an incredible short time cleared | 
the fields—the turnips that year yielded boun- | 
tifully.—.4n Old Western Farmer, in American | 
Agriculturist. 


Cuickens vs. Curncn BuGs anp Pium Wee- 
vits.—We see it reported in the Southern | 
| Planter, that a hen and chickens placed in a 

coop in the corner of a wheat field, where the 

| chinch bug had commenced its ravages, proved 
| tu be an effectual check upon the insects there- | 
abouts, though they did considerable injury out | 
of the range of the chickens. 

The chinch bug is only one of the destruc 
tive insects which the chickens are ever ready | 
to pick up. In our yard stands a black-heart 
cherry tree, the fruit of which was quite wormy | 
last year—as is often the case with this variety. | 
This spring we placed a chicken coop, with its | 
occt pants near the tree, and secured a full crop | 
of fruit, showing no appearance of worms. 
The insects, as they emerged from the ground 
+tvetually picked 








in a winged form, were so 
up, that they failed to deposite their eggs in the 
fruit. Of course there will be a short crop of 
worms UeXt season, 


A Cetnarn “Up Srarrs.’’—H. A. Sheldon, 
of Middlebury, Vt., recommends those without 
| the conveniences of an under ground cellar, the 
| following substitute : «« Take a box of any con- | 

venient size and set it within another of similar 
form but enough larger to admit a layer of dry 
| sawdust four or five inches in thickness to be 
| closely packed between the two, both at the 
bottom and sides. There may be a cover on 
both boxes, or only one on the outside box. In 
aroom having a tire by day, such a box will 
keep vegetables enough for a small family 
during a month or so, which will be a great 
| convenience to those living at a distance from 
market. In very cold weather the Lox may be 
left open during the day.’’ It will aleo do for 
a Summer ice-chest, by putting the ice in, in 
eIericul- 


some water-tight vessel —.dmerican 


furisf, 


usual «juantity of yeast and salt. Allow the 
dough to work a certain time near the fire, 
after which divide it into loaves, and it will 
be found to produce from twenty-eight to 
thirty pounds of excellent white bread. 

With the assistance of Mr. Clapperton, ba. 
ker, Mortimer street, this recipe was tried by 
Prof. Pepper, Professer of Chemistry, at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institute, and produced 26 
lbs. 13 oz. of good bread. 

In making the bread with boiled rice, Mr. 
Clapperton says that the flour must be dusted 
ia, and most vigorously kneaded, and he will 
ba happy to make any quantity for the curious, 
or those doubtful of the fact. 

This rice bread is very sweet, pleasant and 
wholesome, and keeps moist longer than pure 
wheat bread, and thus tempts us to eat more; 
but made up with Eust India rice, or maize 
meal, both cheaper than American rice (either 
may now be had for 1}d. per Ib., in the pre- | 
sent state of the market), it will make more 
bread, equally or more butritious, and not so 
generally tempting to greater consumption. 

The East India rice may be treated as the 


| American; but the maize must be thrown into | 
| six times as much cold water, to float the 


huth (or bran), which must be skimmed off. 
In boiling them to the required paste 
(which should weigh 6 lbs. for each pound of 
rice or maise), they should not be set on the 
open fire, as that might burn them to the bot- 
tom; but on (or in) a boiler of water, so as 


'to be heated only by the boiling water or 


steam. 

Roacurs anp Anrs —Elderberry leaves laid 
upon the shelves of a safe or cupboard, it is 
said, willdrive away ants aod roaches. Try it. 

Ilexs anv Eoas.—For several years past I 


| have spent a few weeks of the latter part of 


Auguston the Kennebec river, ia Maine. The 
lady with whom I have stopped is a highly ac- 
complished and intelligent housewife. She 
supports a “‘ hennery,”’ and from her I derived 
my information in this matter. She told me 
that for many years she had been in the habit 
of administering to her hens with their common 
food, at the rate of a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper each alternate day, to a dozen fowls. 
Last season, when I was with her, each morn- 
ing she brought in from twelve to fourteen 
eggs, having but sixteen hens in all. She again 
and again experimented in the matter, by omit- 
ting to feed with the cayenne for two or three 
days. The consequence invariably was, that 
her product of eggs fell off to five or six per 
day. The same effect of using the cayenne is 
produced in winter as well as io summer,— 
} Bost 


on Transertpt. 





| Che Riddler. 


LITERARY ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POO. 








Lam composed of 55 letters 
| My 6, *, 16, 3, 18, 30, 16, 35, w, MM. 
Seoteh poe 
My 5, 10, 12, 25, 43, 48 
Celebrated Engiish poet 
My 11, 20, 12, 25, $1, 52, 18, a 
36, Was a noted novelist born 
My 15, 53, 12, 2, 5, 1, 14, is one of Shakspeare’s plays. 
My M, 31, 17, 12, 26,11, 7,47, 0, 38, was an English 
poet born in 1716 
My 3, 3, 3, 27, 22, ®, 
er’s novels 
| My 22, 51, 29, 10, 32, 
} rays! 
My 45, 20, 4, 3, 55, 33, 99, 92. 295 
is one of Dicke: 8's novels 
My 28, 22, 20, 5, 50, 27, 2, 12, 2 
tain Marryatt’s 
My 37, 31, @, 38, 1°, ¢ 
poems 
| My 22, 11, 27, 26, 98, 17, 54, 12, 20. 29 
poenis 
22, 2, 50, 53, 48, 49, 11 
Milton's poems 
E315, 51, 4, 98, 3, 31, 1 
ballad 
14, 15, 17, 12 W, 27, BW, BW, 12. B. 16, $1 4,25, was 
a celebrated Scotch poet 
31, 1, 12, R, 18, was a Greek pow 
44, 5, 34, 40, 45, 47, BR, BW. BW. 5, W, 
was a celebrated old English poet 
My 4, 13, 18, 7, 49, 41, was a Latin poet 
My 30, 15, 13, 2, 10, 4, 5, 19, 37. 35, 6, 51, 27, 46, 45, 33, 
22, 14, 53, 49, 43, 11, 22, St, 44,94, BD, Bl, 
is the name of an y De Foe 
My whole is the name of a celebrated poet, Bistorian, 
lace of his birth 
“NED Ff. B. 


Sed 


, Was a noted 


o- ™® -« i 


11, 32, 47, was a 


XI, 31, 38, SO, 55, 97, 46, 


in the year 1680. 


is one of 


Feantmore Coop- 


36, SA, 49, 1 *s one of Thacke- 


ovels 

1. 40, 49, 51, 9, 48, 
41, 51, ie one of Cap 
novels 


27, 33 1s. is one of Byron's 





s one of Pope's 


My 5, 41, 42, 27, W, is one of 


My 


®, is an old Engtish 
My 


My 


My 45, 33, 51, 6, 


36, 





m, vel 


} novelist and essayist, with the 7 
New York 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


1 am composed of 21 letters 





My !. 2, 11, isa plant 
| My 2, 1), 1, we all do 
My 
| My 

My 
My 
My 
My 
My 9, 
My 10, 
My 11, 
My 2, 
My 13, 
My 4, 
My 15, 
My 16, 
My 17, 
Ny 18, 
My 19 


3, 10, 1, 2. is an insect 

2, 11, is a plant 

19, 18, 2, is a musical instrument 
2, 5, is a fish 

, 10, 12, is a metal 

12. 6, 
10 
9, 


4, 
5, 
6 


is a number 
12, 6, is a number 
is a preposition. 
7, is a preposition 
19, 18, is a fruit 
12, 1, 8, is a preposition 
6, 1, 16, 5, 6, is a stinging herb 
5, ©, 2, ts a kind of fruit 
10, It, is a bird. 
is a vowel. 
=, 6, is part of the foot. 
, is a vowel 
My 20, 8, is a preposition. 
My 21, is a vowel 
My whole is an institution of learning in Westerte 
Peansy! vania. E. McBRIDE, 


Fayette, Allegbany Co, Pa. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Across the bosom of the deep, 
My first was flying fast, 

Whlle many forms were bound by sleep, 
And dreaming of the past. 

A cry rang out—‘‘ My first’s on fire!’’ 
They tried their best to save, 

But as the flames climbed higher and higher, 
Each found a grave. 


We read within the Sacred Word 
Of people bad and good— 

Of bow the mighty flood occurr’d, 
And of the ark of wood. 

And how that refuge saved a few, 
My second ’mong the rest, 

But who among the ark's good crew 
Was the least blest. 


Ny third’s a poet much renown’d, 
Whose poems much are read ; 

And many things therein are found 
To cheer the drooping head. 

And though he pass’d away from earth 
In the long years gone by ; 

The ‘‘ Thoughts’ to which his n 
WiLL never die. 


a gave bi 


GAHMEW. 

[Nete.—We omit Gahmew’s fourth verse, 
what the whole is, because it is entirely too 4 
Every reader would guess itatonce. As it is, tise 
excellent charade —Editor Riddler } 


s 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
My first is an adjective ; 
My second is a conjunction ; 
My third is a verb; 
My whole is a city in the south. 


Pottstown, Pa. 





ANAGRAMS. : 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, } 
BY GEORGE W. DUFFIELD. 
Roman to die 7 
Soar, monster. 

3. A nice pet. 
True,’ I am in 
In magic tale 


At India in storm. «' 
. News thrice.  *% & 
Since ’tis drep.’ 
Westerchin, “<< 
Yes, Juno, toast it. 
Fu Fiddle. 


oF 


lw ’ 


ll 
ic’s ear’s notion 12. 





PROBLEM. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY SVENING POST, 4 


It is said that on the following little q on 
schoolmaster spent nearly a whole day without beige 
able to solve it:—There are two numbers, the § a 
whose squares is 3,341; and the cube of their 4 i 
ference is 2,010 less than the sum of thelr sqy 
Required the numbers? D. D. 


en 





' 
CONUNDRUMS., us 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
iy” Whea is a puss like a fish-tub? Ans. —Whe 
it’s a kit. ; : 
iJ” What kind of fruit is like man and wife? Aw™ 
—Pear. (Pair) to be sure. eae 


- 


~ 
i" Whea is a fruitlike a line’? Ans —Wheni 
(Plumb ) 
{7- Why are cross women like a nation in 


Ans.— Because they are Tartars 


a plum 


—_ —— ee 


——_™-. 

ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST 

PHILOSOPHICAL EN'GMA —A telegraphic 66) 
munication with HKurepean countries. GEOG 
PHICAL ACROSTICAL ENIGMA.—Gea, Fa 
| Maiion. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA —Bdwi 
| Adolphe Casimer Juseph Mortier, CHARADE — Pun 
|(K. A. T BE) CHARADE —Portico. (Port, 1s 
| GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS —Mendocina, Bie 

kin, Gondar, Siout, Massonah, Ankland, Me 
| Broa TRIGONOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 
feet. 








~o. 
Paeacuine ayy Propugsyixe.—A 


clergyman, who, on Sundays, was more inde 
ed to his manuscript than t his m 
called unceremoniously at a cottage, while 
| possessor, a pious parishioner, was 
| daily exercis+) in perusing a paragraph of 
writing of an inspired propheey, «* Weil, Jobna 
familiarly inquired the clerical visitant, @ whew. 
this you are about?” “I am pro 
| was the prompt reply. *“ Proph 
claimed the astonished divine; «I 
are only readicg a prophecy /’’ « W 
the religious rustie, “ if reading a 
Le preaching, is Be reading a prop 
) phesyin’?”’ 
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